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What big teeth you had, Grandpa! 


U ntuckity for Grandpa his big-toothed harrow was 
all bark and very little bite . . 


. and it disappeared 
pretty quickly from the American landscape. 


But our grandfathers had one thing which never 
disappeared, That's the heritage of thrift they've 


passed on to us. 


You can see it today in the large number of farm- 
ers who regularly put part of their income in U. §S. 
Savings Bonds. They know without question the 
importance of saving. And they realize that there is 
no better way to save than with U. S. Savings Bonds. 

For Savings Bonds are guaranteed by our govern- 
ment itself. They grow in value year by year. And 


you have the extra confidence of knowing that 
they're indestructible. The Treasury Department 
will replace them for you if they’re lost, burned or 
stolen. 

Ask your banker about Savings Bonds. You can 
choose Series “E”, which accumulates your interest 
until maturity. Or you can have Series “H” for in- 
terest by check every 6 months. 


Either way, you’re building your country’s future 
and your own. 


For the big things in your life, be ready with 


USS. Savings Bonds 


The U. 5. Government does not poy for this advertising. The Treasury Department thenks for their potrictic donations, the Advertising Council ena 
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VACCINES SUPPLIES 


To Boost Your Sales Receipts . . 


lop the Weight-Wasters! 


By Destroying Parasites and Defeating Disease, 
FRANKLIN Helps You Put Added Profitable 
Pounds Over the Marketing Scales. 


Get the full benefit of your weight gains! FRANKLIN provides the 
means for avoiding most of the losses from infections and infestations 
that according to US D A estimates are costing American livestock pro- 

































STOMACH WORMS 
mean loss of weight. They damage stomach 
linings, hinder assimilation, causing anemic 
and ‘‘slow-drag’’ conditions very costly to 
the owners 


FRANKLIN 
PHENOTHIAZINE 
PELLETS 
Are effective against a wide range of 

worms in cattle, sheep and horses 
Convenient — just sprinkle on the feed 
one day 

us Special circular on request 


im HORN FLIES LICE 
e GRUBS TICKS 


These external parasites are costly weight 
wasters. Unless controlled they make stock 
unthrifty, reducing weight and depreciating 
their sale value 


he FRANKLIN INSECTICIDES 

ti are unexcelled. There's a formula and a 
type for every need. Your local Franklin 
dealer can help you make selections exact 
ly fitted to your requirements 








Cattle rid themselves of flies and lice with 
FRANKLIN RUB-A-PAD saturated with 
FRANKLIN RESIDUAL SPRAY BACK. 
RUBBER INSECTICIDE. 


Large rubbing surface, no waste of insecti- 
cide 


FRANKLIN LOUSE KILLER 
FRANKLIN GRUB KILLER 
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ducers about two billion dollars a year. 





OMFRANKLIN SERUM co 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA ALLIANCE AMARILLO 


Premium quality withouta premium pric 


Disease Prevention is highly profitable to 
stockmen. Every animal that dies from 
Blackleg or Shipping Fever subtracts weight 
from the total marketing returns 


Vaccinate with FRANKLIN BACTERINS 
and defeat these deadly weight-wasters 


FRANKLIN C C § BACTERIN contains a 
full immunizing dose against both Blackleg 
and Malignant Edema 


FRANKLIN C-P BACTERIN builds re 
sistance against Shipping Fever 


Avoid the Set-Backs and Death Losses from 
many infections such as Calf Pneumonia, 
Calf Diphtheria, Shipping Fever, Foot Rot 
Quick recovery usually results from the use 


of FRANKLIN PENICILLIN -STREPTO- 
MYCIN and FRANKLIN TRI-SULFA. A 
wide range of infections respond to this com- 
bination of sulfonamides and antibiotics 


FRANKLIN Dealers are equipped to help with 
FRANKLIN dependable quality and « purpose to 
serve as well as to sell. This puts close at hand the 
answer to most problems of livestock disease. 


We'll gladly send you name of nearest Franklin 
Dealer and tree copy of latest catalog. 


fT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO MONTGOMERY LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND SALT LAKE CITY BILLINGS CALGARY 





TRAFFIC TIPS 


(This is third in a series of articles by 
Chas. E. Blaine, traffic manager of the 
American National Cattlemen's Associ- 
ation, The following article concerns 
weights. If stockmen have any ques- 
tions on transportation, they are invited 
to address inquiries to the American 
National office, 801 East 17th Ave., 
Denver 18, Colo.) 


USE OF THE PROPER WEIGHT 
for assessment of freight charges on 
rail shipments of cattle is the cause of 
much controversy and sometimes ani- 
mosity between the consignee and the 
railroad, This is due to the consignee 
and the railroad agent at destination 
not being fully informed of the appli- 
cable tariff rules covering the subject 
As a result, the consignee sometimes 
pays additional freight charges which 
otherwise would not have accrued had 
he been more informed on the subject 
In those instances where hoof scales 
are available at destination, the prob 
lem is minimized. However, we wish 
to caution such consignees to weigh the 
stock from each car separately and re 
port such weight to the railroad agent 
immediately for use in assessing freight 
charges as destination hoof weights, 
secured over proper facilities, are to be 
used in lieu of any previous weight 
taken, Proper facilities means a hoof 
scale, wagon scale, truck scale or a track 
scale that is maintained in good condi- 
tion and correct weighing adjustment 
Each and every head must be weighed 
Weights secured by weighing the stock 
from one car in a multiple-car ship 
ment and then applying the average 
per head thus ascertained to the rest 
of the stock in the shipment is not a 
legal weight for use in assessing freight 
charges 
If the stock are hoof-weighed at des 
tination after they have been fed and 
watered, it will be necessary to consult 
the applicable tariff to determine what, 
if any, fill allowance should be de 
ducted from the weight before it is 
used for assessment for freight charges 
If at all possible, stock should be 
weighed at destination before being fed 
and watered. When stock are hoof 
weighed at destination, consignee should 
keep complete records showing the per 
tinent information such as date of 
weighing, car number, number of head 
unloaded from each car, weight per 
each carload, scale used, etc. If the 
scale used is equipped with scale tick 
ets, the tickets, as well as all other 
records, should be retained for at least 
two years. The railroads have two 
years from the date the shipment is 
delivered at destination in which to 
collect any additional charges which 
they feel are due 
If scales are not available at destina 
tion, then the hoof weight secured at 
origin, or en route will be used. If hoof 
weighed two or three times, the hoof 
weight secured closest to destination 
should be used. If stock have not been 
hoof-weighed at any point, then the 
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weight secured by the railroad by track 
scaling the car loaded and empty will 
be used. If track scale weight is used, 
the consignee should make certain the 
car is weighed light with bedding after 
being unloaded. The stenciled tare 
weight of the car cannot be used as this 
results in the consignee paying freight 
on an accumulation of bedding in the 
car 

The big problem arises on those ship- 
ments moving between country points 
on which no actual weight is secured 
Many times the railroad agent at des- 
tination, not being familiar with the ap- 
plicable tariff rules covering such situ- 
ations, merely applies the carload mini- 
mum weight to the lead cars in the 
shipments and one-half the minimum 
weight to the trailer car. Charges are 
paid by the consignee on this basis and 
then later on after the railroad auditor 
has audited the freight bills, the con- 
signee receives a balance due bill re- 
questing additional freight charges and 
increasing the weight to carload mini- 
mum weight for each car plus 10 per 
cent penalty. Trailer car is also in- 
creased to full carload minimum weight 
plus penalty. The tariffs provide that 
on shipments moving between country 
points, if actual weights are not avail- 
able and Estimated Weight Certificate 
not given to the railroad prior to or at 


time of payment of freight charges, 
freight charges will be based on full 
carload minimum weight plus 10 per 


cent penalty on each car, and trailer car 
benefit is lost 

The consignee can protect himself by 
always giving the railroad an Estimated 
Weight Certificate prior to payment of 
freight charges on any shipment he re- 
ceives on which actual weight has not 


been ascertained Estimated Weight 
Certificate forms can be secured from 
the railroad agent The Estimated 


Weight Certificate cannot be used as a 
basis for freight charges on shipments 
to or from specified primary public 
markets, but by automatically giving 
the railroad an Estimated Weight Cer 
tificate on all shipments the consignee 
receives on which actual weight has not 
been ascertained, he keep his 
freight charges at a minimum 


can 


Rainmaking Success 
Indicated In Report 


Cloud seeding to produce rain may 
prove successful, according to statistics 
reported by the President's Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control, which 
states that statistical evaluation of cloud 
seedings on the West Coast, taken as 
a group, show an “average increase in 
precipitation during the seeded storms.” 
Average were 5 to 22 per 
cent, but only in mountainous regions 
Evaluations on flat lands failed to show 
indications of effects of seeding 


increases 


In one current program, scientists 
are seeding every suitable storm cloud 
those into which the silver iodide 
particles are thrown will be selected 
on a random basi Thus, approx- 
imately half will be seeded and the 


other half used for comparison 





BEST IN YEARS—Range conditions 
are the best in years in this part of the 
country and it is difficult to find good 
young she-stock at present. Most every- 
one is hanging on to it around here.— 
Mr. and Mrs, Alvin Quaale, Fossil, Ore 


DIVERSIFICATION HELPS SOUTH 
—Our best permanent pastures carry 
three cows and calves for nine months 
and a cow and calf for three more 
months. This requires planning, no irri- 
gation, but rotation of seeding on sod 
The heavy beef breeds, like a man 
wearing a flannel shirt, have hair that 
serves to keep them cool. They will 
feed in the middle of the day in summer 
and never show distress. As for mos- 
quitoes and flies, if the pasture grass 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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The Lookout 





Cattle slaughter during the first half of 1957 totaled about the same as in 1956. During the 

rest of the year it will likely be somewhat below the high levels in the 
latter half of 1956, says USDA. Prospects are that grass cattle will fall below the excessive, drouth- 
spurred volume of last summer and fall. 


The supply of fed cattle for slaughter the rest of the summer may be above last summer, 
when it was unusually small. However, because movements of feeder stock into feedlots this 
summer are not especially larger, fed cattle supplies this fall may be no larger than last fall. 


Prices of cattle wil! be generally higher this fall than last, reflecting a reduced total 
slaughter and meat output. Prices of feeder cattle are likely to feel 
effects of seasonal change. Fed cattle may hold their seasonally higher level this fall or pos- 
sibly rise somewhat more. On July 1, eight per cent more cattle were on feed than on the same 
date last year. The supply of fed cattle for slaughter the rest of the summer may be above last 
summer, when it was unusually small. However, because movements of feeder stock into 


feedlots this summer are not especially large, fed cattle supplies this fall may be no larger 
than last fall. 


The smaller supplies of meat makes it likely that lamb prices this fall will average 

at least as high as last fall. Prices of hogs will be generally higher 
this fall than last. Steadiness in hog output suggests that producers are trying to avoid too 
rapid expansion, which proved so disastrous in 1955. 


Feed grain prices ?'°>@>ly will continue lower than a year earlier this summer and early 

8 P fall, if production turns out about as now indicated. The 1957 feed 
grain crop will be about 2 per cent smaller than last year, but carryover may be about 14 per 
cent larger. Also, supplies of by-product feeds have been increasing in recent years. 


Substantial reduction is in prospect for the corn crop but there may be a record carry-over, 
The oat crop is a fifth larger but carry-over is down. The barley supply may be 13 per cent 


larger than last year. A record hay supply is in prospect and pasture conditions are much 
better. . 


Consumption r rson {Fr 1957 is forecast at 83 pounds of beef and 63 pounds of 
P pe pork, down from 85.4 and 67.5 pounds, respectively, in 1956. 
Consumption of all meat may be 159 pounds, compared with last year’s 167 pounds. 


Consumer incomes continue at a record level. Expenditures kept on rising slowly in 

the second quarter of the year, with a high level of consumer income 
in prospect for coming months. Consumer spending should continue to be a sustaining force in 
the economy. A survey by the University of Michigan and the Federal Reserve Board indi- 
cates that consumers continue to be optimistic about the future. Businessmen, too, apparently 
are generally optimistic about prospective economic trends. 


Economic activity continued its steady rise in the second quarter of 1957. Total value 

of goods and services produced increased by about $4 billion. As in 
the first quarter, price increases accounted for part of the gain. Increases occurred during 
the quarter in business outlays for new plants and plants and equipment, national defense 


spending, state and local government expenditures, in consumer purchases of non-durable goods, 
and residential construction. 


Some pick-up in private construction is likely in coming months and the new housing legis- 
lation is also expected to give impetus to home building. Purchases of goods and services by 
the federal government will continue high and may rise some. The uptrend in state and local 
government outlays may accelerate as road construction picks up. 
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aA | | ONE PRODUCT GETS ALL THREE... 
H A G Two 14 builds long-time immunity against BLACKLEG 
CATTLE RUSTLERS i builds long-time immunity against MALIGNANT EpEMA 
| 1 builds seasonal resistance against SHIPPING Fever 


AN dD | | (HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA) 
{ { And Blacklegol “S-HS” is fortified with 


Alhydrox®, a Cutter exclusive, that holds 





vaccine in the animal's tissues, releasing 
it slowly to build peak immunities. 





WITH 


BLACKLEGOL“S-HS’ -=:—- 
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Amendment to Constitution 


AT THE annual convention of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association in Phoenix last Janu- 
ary, the question of amending the constitution of the 
association to rearrange the make-up of its executive 
committee was brought up. 


At present the executive committee is com- 
posed of eight members from each member state. 
The amendment would set this number from two 
to eight for each state, depending (1) upon the 
number of years the state association has be- 
longed to the American National, (2) the amount 
paid from the state to the National, and (3) the 
number of beef cattle in the state. 

It was decided at the Phoenix meeting to postpone 
action on this proposal for a year. So that members 
may know about the proposal when it comes up in 
Oklahoma City, Jan. 6-8, 1958, we are publishing the 
suggested amendment in full below: 

“THE PROPOSAL is to amend paragraph 1 of 
Article VIII of the constitution. That paragraph, 
among other things, provides that the Executive Com- 
mittee shall consist of eight members from each State 
Association Member and such additional members 
from other States as the President may name, with 
four of the members from each State Association 
Member to be recommended by the State Association, 
the remainder to be chosen by the President. 


“That part of the paragraph consisting of lines 
three to 10, inclusive, it is now aapeeieak shall be 
stricken and shall be replaced by the following 
sentences: 


“*The committee shall consist of members from 
each State Cattle Association Member in the number 
derived from the following formula, and such addi- 
tional members from other States as the President 
may name: One point shall be enumerated for each 
year of re the State Association Member 
in the American National Cattlemen’s Association; 
one point for each $100 paid to the National Associa- 
tion from the State; and one point for each 100,000 
head of beef cattle in the state as shown by United 
States Department of Agriculture population figures. 
The numbers used in this formula shall be brought 
up to date every five years. None to nine points 
shall allow each State Association Member two mem- 
bers on the Executive Committee; 10 to 25 points, 
three members; 25 to 49 points, four members; 50 
to 99 points, five members; 100 to 149 points, six 
members; 150 to 199 points, seven members; more 
than 200 points, eight members. Provided, however, 
that a State Association Member that has been a 
member of the National Association 40 years or more 
shall be entitled to eight members. One half of the 
members from each State Association Member shall 
be recommended by the State Association of that 
State, the remainder to be chosen by the President 
and the entire number to be appointed by him. In 
the event of an odd number in this division, the 
President shall choose the larger number.’ ” 
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’ 
‘Free Markets for Free Men 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS got $395 million more 
for 3.8 million fewer animals marketed during the 
first six months of 1957, says USDA. 


In other words, the livestock segment of agricul- 
ture, which is not under government price support, 
is enjoying a promising price situation. As against 
this, the parts of agriculture that are under govern- 
ment support programs are fretting about the bear- 
ish situation of not enough demand for too much 
supply. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the farm or- 
ganizations are all unhappy about the govern- 
ment support programs. Some say the scheme 
will not work at all; some want the programs 
radically revised; others believe that higher sup- 
ports are all the farmer needs. 


Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson says the pro- 
grams are outdated; that the doubled production 
per farm worker in the past 15 years makes it vir- 
tually impossible to hold down output with present 
controls. 


ALL THROUGH THE YEARS of farm price sup- 
ports, the cattlemen have held to the belief that there 
should be “free markets for free men,” and, incident- 
ally, Secretary Benson believes that freedom of 
production and freedom of prices in the market place 
is the only eventual solution, with emphasis on ex- 
panded new markets for farm products. 

The cattle industry is just now emerging from a 
period of surplus production, but it is noteworthy 
that in that period the industry's product has been 
salable on the market and no surplus has been added 
to surplus. 


Furthermore, if you use parity percentages as a 
comparison, say, between cattle and corn, it will be 
found that over the years cattle have mostly been 
higher than corn. 


Had it not been for the drouth, the cattleman may 
have fared even better than he did. Now that the 
drouth is largely broken, things are really looking up. 

Government forecasts are for firm prices, with 
possible seasonal changes, well into 1958. Slaughter 
of cattle will be less the rest of the year than last 
and should be less for the whole year; there won't be 
the drouth-sp irred volume of grass cattle going to 
market; numvers next year should be down again, and 
the calf crop encouragingly is expected to be 2 per cent 
less this year than last, which means almost a mil- 
lion head fewer than the 42,317,000 calves born in 1956. 

We think there is abundant evidence of how well 
the law of supply and demand operates to the long- 
time benefit of an industry—and without the burden 
of taxes for support programs or the burden of sur- 
pluses that come from the programs, to say nothing 
of the irritating situation of having the government 
tell you what to do. 

MAY THE CATTLE INDUSTRY always hold out 
for the principal of “free markets for free men,” and 
we trust that all ——— will soon find its way 
back to that way of doing business. 








THE ‘NATIONAL’ 


At Work 





HR 7244, the national check-off bill, 
designed to promote beef consumption 
by a 10-cent per head voluntary de- 
duction on cattle shipped to market, has 
been approved by the House Committee 


on Rules and has been cleared for 
House action. Telegrams to all 28 state 
affiliates of the American National 
have been sent out by President Don 
Collins and Executive Secretary Rad- 
ford Hall, urging state support for the 
bill in every possible way. The meas 
ure has already had the approval of 
the House Committee on Agriculture 


Some of the recent business trips of 
the men at the American National 
headquarters go like this: Informa- 
tion Director Lyle Liggett is accom- 
panying Secretary Ralph Miracle of 
the Montana Stockgrowers Associa- 
tion on a series of cattlemen’s meet- 
ings in that state. 


Radford Hall, American National ex- 
ecutive secretary, appeared before the 
National Brand Conference in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., in late July. He is 
slated to speak at the meeting of the 
Texas Independent Meat Packers Asso 
ciation in Dallas in mid-August. He and 
his assistant, Roy Lilley, headed recent 
ly for Oklahoma City to make further 
plans for the 61st annual convention 
of the National there on Jan. 6-8. Res- 
ervations for that meeting are coming 
in faster and earlier than ever before 
You can get yours by writing to T. C 
Greeson, Chamber of Commerce, Okla- 
homa City, Okla 


Roy Lilley recently sat in on a 
panel on grub control at the meeting 
of Livestock Conservation, Inc., in 
Kansas City. It’s not only the damage 
that grubs do to the hide, he said, 
but the animal’s whole system suf- 
fers. He saw promise in the experi- 
mentally promising chemicals that 
would do away with the pest before 
it goes its whole route from hoof to 
back, 


Roy Lilley, assistant executive secre- 
tary of the American National, is start- 
ing a “Horse Talk" column in the Pro- 
ducer this month. Like all ranchers, 
young and old, this young man loves 
horses. He recently brought over to 
the new place near Broomfield, Colo., 
that he and his mother and dad have 
traded for a place near Fort Collins, 
a Quarter-Horse stallion “that’s as 
nice and easy riding as any horse I've 
ever seen-—he's like an old dog.” You 
will like Roy's column, and if you have 
comments on what he says, let the 
Producer editor know. Here's a chance 
for you, too, to write about something 
that’s close to your heart, and to write 
frankly, 

The general council of the Amer- 
ican National CowBelles met in Den- 
ver in July, with 31 women from 11 
states attending. President Thelma 






Trego of Nebraska reported a lively 
discussion on beef promotion work of 
the CowBelles and plans and selec- 
tion of a national Father of the Year 
to be honored at the American Na- 
tional convention in Oklahoma City 
in January. Vice-President Arlene 
Oliver of Oregon reported on a Na- 
tional Restaurant Association plan to 
feature beef during National! Restaur- 
ant Month in October. 


The “Good Old Days” 


The price of meat, particularly as it 
reflects the return to the stockman, has 
been of concern to Sen. Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney (Wyo.), who sent in the 
accompanying illustration. When on 
June 16 the Wyoming senator stepped 
into the elevator in Washington's Sher- 
aton-Park Hotel to find a menu posted 
in the cage listing roast beef or veal 
for 5 cents and beef steaks for 4 cents, 
he did a fast double-take and looked 
more closely! 


«DELMONICO'S» 





RESTAURANT 
494-PEARL- STREET. 


BILL OF FARE 


Cup Tes or Coffee hy Pork Chops ‘ 
Bow i and Beans 4 
Cruiiers ausege 4 
Soup «| Puddings 4 
Fried or Stewed Liver 3] Liver end Bacor 5 

Heart 3 | Roast Beef or Vea! 5 
Has? b | Roast Mutton 5 
Pies, 4 Vea! Cutiet 4 
Hell Pe 2 | Chicken Siew 5 
Beef or Mution Siew 4 | Fred Eggs 5 
Corn Beel and Cabbage 4 | Mom ond Eggs io 
Pigs Head 4 | Hamburger Steak 10 
Fried Tish 4 | Roast Chicker 10 
Beef Steak 

Regular Dinner 12 Cents, 
foeth 6 Mentions Prmen Here e oF 
On Fathers’ Day — Sunday, June 16th, 1967 

Every father may select bis dinner from the above menu at the 
prices shown ot may choose any of our popular F Day Pamil 
Dinners ‘for just 12:~—same as your great grandda/ did in 1834 

Shereten Park Herel as 
The “bill of fare,” he discovered, 


was a copy of the first public dining- 
room menu printed in America, in 1834, 
by the famous Delmonico’s Restaurant 
The New Yorker of that day could 
have Delmonico’s regular 
12 cents. Corn Beef and cabbage, a la 
carte, would cost him 4 cents, as would 
a helping of “pigs head” or dried fish, 
but hash or fried liver would only set 
him back 3 cents. If price was no ob- 
ject to the patron, he could order ham 
and eggs, hamburger, or roast chicken 
for 10 cents. 

Below this interesting relic of din- 
ners long past, the Sheraton-Park had 
printed a Father’s Day invitation to 
heads of families to select their dinner 
from the Delmonico menu at the listed 
prices, or to enjoy any of the Sheraton’s 
Father’s Day family dinners for 12 
cents—“same as your grandad 
did in 1834.” 


great 


dinner for 
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THE PUBLIC... 
AND YOU ye Moon 


Too many cattle organizations are 
falling down on the “follow-through” 
in publicity—particularly for annual or 
special meetings. 

Publicity before the meeting is usual- 
ly easy to secure because editors recog- 
nize such meeting announcements as 
public service and because they often 
are fully aware that the “advance” 
story is the only thing they’re going to 
hear about the meeting. 

Too often an organization sits back 
waiting for a reporter to appear, and 
if one does then he can “get his own 
story, can’t he?” But, even though 
invited to send reporters, most small 
town papers and radio stations are 
shorthanded and cannot spare a re- 
porter to cover every meeting in the 
area. Often, the “reporter” is the 
editor or publisher himself who also 
has to set type, sell ads and, literally, 
sweep out. 

Editors, however, are used to being 
ignored after a meeting—all clubs or 

organizations have the same failing. So 
the rare group which does come around 
with a follow-up story usually gets an 
unusual amount of “space,” often far 
more than the event or the organiza- 
tion deserves. The editor, particularly 
if he is understaffed, is seeking things 
to fill the paper—and the story that 
“comes in the front door” is the easiest 
to get. 

Follow-through publicity service to 
editors is not difficult. No degree in 
journalism is required. No fancy stories 
are necessary. 

All the editor really wants to know 
is what happened, how many were 
there, who was elected, what future 
projects were discussed, and when and 
where will the next meeting be held. 

A simple “fact sheet” answering those 
questions is all that is required. Or, 
perhaps easier, the secretary can make 
it a point to call the editor with that 
information. Either way, the editor 
will have the basic information from 
which he, or a staff writer, can whip 
out a story. 

Most important factor though is 
speed. Find out in advance when 
your editors, both newspaper and 
radio, will need the information. 
Then get it to them before that dead- 
line. A weekly paper is going to be 
mighty stingy with space for a story 
that could have been in a week 
earlier if the publicity chairman or 
secretary had just made the call on 
time. Radio stations and daily papers 
are even tougher about deadlines. So 
spend an extra minute or dime in 
calling the information in or in mail- 
ing it or delivering it before the 
deadline. 

There is an old axiom in the news 
business: “Many good stories have been 
lost because somebody forgot to phone 
or thought a three-cent stamp was good 
enough.” 
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How Much Loss 
In Shipping? 


OW MUCH WEIGHT, on an aver 
age, do cattle normally lose when 
moving to market by rail or truck? 

Are some types of cattle affected 
more than others? What are the best 
conditions under which your cattle can 
be moved? 

All these questions have grim dol- 
lars-and-cents significance to cattle 
producers who sell on the basis of the 
weight of animals at marketing desti- 
nation. Obviously, the greater the loss 
the lighter the purse on this type of 
transaction. 

Answers can be given if you keep in 
mind that figures involved can only 
be averages. They cannot be precisely 
calculated to the last decimal point, 
by any means. 

From the study some facts stand out 
clearly 

The first is that time in transit is 
the most important single influence 
affecting the weight of cattle between 
the time they are weighed on-car at 
the shipping point and the time they 
are weighed off-car at destination. 

Almost three-fourths of the variation 
in shrinkage rates can be accounted 
for by the time factor alone, under 
conditions where transit time varies 
and most of the other important vari- 
ables are known. 

The shrinkage rates are gross rates, 
computed from on-car and off-car 
weights with no fillback period at des 
tination involved. 

Shrinkage rates at the beginning of 
the shipment are usually very heavy. 
They average about four per cent after 
two hours in transit. This is true of 
both stocker-feeders and fat animals 

In the first eight to 10 hours of ship 
ment, fat animals shrink slightly more 
than stocker-feeders. This loss is al 
most entirely loss of belly fill (excre 
tory shrinkage). 

However, as time in transit increases, 
stocker-feeders lose their advantage 
over fat animals. 

In fact, after the shipments have been 
in transit long enough for a feed and 
rest stop to have occurred (28 to 36 
hours), fat animals show a shrinkage 
percentage about two per cent 
than stocker-feeders. 

There are two ways of accounting 


less 


for this. One probability is that fat 
animals have a smaller stomach ca- 
pacity compared with their body 


weight. Hence the belly shrink is less 
and doesn’t occur over as long a time 

The other is that fat animals, used 
to confinement in pens, take on a bet- 
ter fill at feed and rest stops than 
stocker-feeders. 

After the first feed and rest stop, the 
shrinkage rates increase very slowly 
for both stocker-feeders and fat ani- 
mals—only a little over one per cent 
for each additional day en route. 

Compared with the beginning of the 
shipment, loss of belly fill is very 
1007 
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slight. Much of the shrinkage in the 
latter stages is undoubtedly tissue 
shrink, actual loss in the weight of 


the animal's meaty tissues. 

The average shrinkage rates above 
are, of course, subject to some varia 
tions in individual cases. 

NAJOW AS TO the second question 
* “ Heifers shrink more than steers but 
the difference is very slight 

Brahmas and Brahma crossbreeeds 
shrink at almost the same rates as the 
English breeds 

Weight and finish of the animals 
appear to have little bearing on shrink 
age rates, either for stocker-feeders or 
for fat animals 

What about conditions of shipment? 


No distinction can be made be- 
tween shipments made by truck and 
those made by rail. Data were in- 
adequate for such a comparison. In 
general, hauls under 24 hours are al- 
most always made by truck; longer 
hauls, by rail. 

The effects of temperature and 
weather during shipment are difficult 
to measure. However, shrinkages were 
heavier in the summer months than 
during the rest of the year 

Heifers showed slightly greater 
shrinkage increases during hot weather 
than steers. Brahmas and Brahma 
crossbreeds experienced about the same 
shrinkage in the summer as the Eng 
lish breeds 


Now, to challenge a popular as- 
sumption: When shipments are made 
under nearly identical conditions, 
gross shrinkage rates are very uni- 
form. Wide variations in shrinkage 
rates between individual shipments 
that so many producers seem to ex- 
pect just don’t occur, judging by 
available data. 

To illustrate, take shrinkage data on 
spring shipments of steers from feed 
lots in the Phoenix, Ariz. area to pack 
ers at Los Angeles. On these ship 
ments, distance, time en route, mode 
of transportation and pre-weighing 
conditions were almost identical. 

These data show shrinkage up to 4.4 
per cent for six per cent of the cattle; 
4.5 to 5.5 per cent for 24 per cent; 5.5 
to 6.5 per cent for 42 per cent; 6.5 to 
7.5 per cent for 19 per cent, and 7.5 
per cent and over for only nine per 
cent. This covers 98 truckloads, aver 
aging about 30 steers per load 

Summarizing the data: Steers shipped 
in the spring had an average gross 
shrinkage of six per cent. Eighty-five 


per cent of the shipments showed 
shrinkage losses ranging from 4.5 to 
7.5 per cent. 


Where cattle are placed on hay 
and water at destination for some 
time before final weights are taken, 
a most interesting situation is re- 
vealed. 

Say that the shipment has been 
relatively long and that fat animals 
have lost as much as 10 per cent.: 
Give these same cattle up to 48 hours 
in the yards and the shrinkage will 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Lack of Protein 
Cuts Calf Crop 





eFFECT OF A LOW-PROTEIN DIET 

on cattle reproduction is being in- 
vestigated at USDA's Agricultural Re 
search Center, Beltsville, Md 


Positive findings by ARS scientists 
should explain why small calf crops are 
frequently experienced by beef pro 
ducers in various areas where natural 
feeds are low in protein 


FEEDING TESTS conducted since 
1951 under cattle nutritionist R. E 
Davis have thus far provided no con- 
clusive results but do indicate that 
lack of protein may upset normal re- 
productive functions in cows. 


All cows are kept continuously on the 
experimental rations and are rebred as 
soon as possible after calving. Experi- 
mental evidence to date indicates that 
cows receiving the low level of protein 
do not come into heat as soon after 
calving as do those on the higher pro- 
tein level. And the interval between 
calvings is longer. There are also lim- 
ited data showing that the duration of 
heat is shorter than normal. These pos- 
sibilities are now being further investi- 
gated by periodic examination of the 
ovaries of all cows in the experiment. 
Either delayed or short estrus periods, 
especially in large beef herds, could 
easily be an important factor in receiv 
ing a below-normal crop of calves, 


In results obtained so far, a second 
striking effect of the low-protein ration 
is a decrease in weight of calves at 
weaning time. Birth weights, the tests 
have shown, are not significantly dif- 
ferent between calves from cows fed a 
very-low-protein diet and those fed a 
recommended minimum-protein § diet, 
But the calves from the low-protein 
group have averaged 40 or more pounds 
lighter at 6 months of age (weaning) 
than those that were produced by the 
control group 


CATTLE USED in the experiments 
are Milking Shorthorns crossed with 
Herefords. The control group was fed 
approximately 0.9 pound of digestible 
protein per animal daily—the minimum 
recommended level. The low group gets 
two-thirds of this amount, or 0.6 pound 
per animal. Protein in both diets is ad- 
justed by the quantity of alfalfa pellets 
used. 


Except for the difference in protein, 
feed given both groups supplies the 
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same total digestible nutrients and pro 
vides the recommended amount of 
energy, This feed is composed of corn- 
and-cob meal, salt, vitamin A, and bone 
meal, In addition, cows in both groups 
are fed low-protein grass hay. (The 
hay and the grain are weighed for each 
cow daily.) 

THE FEEDING PLAN used requires 
that the cows consume their hay rations 
before they get their grain rations. And 
the quantity of hay each animal eats 
determines the amount of grain-protein 
feed she will receive. A cow consum- 
ing 15 pounds of hay, for example, gets 
9 pounds of grain and supplement. The 
cows used in both groups are kept in 
confinement and do not have access to 
pasture. 

The low-protein animals probably get 
more protein than some cattle get at 
certain seasons in some protein-defi- 
cient areas, These experimental cattle 
are maintained at constant levels of 
protein all year. 

Mr. Davis and his co-workers do not 
expect such striking results from the 
experiments as these scientists obtained 
in work on vitamin-A_ deficiency. 
(Those tests were conducted over a pe- 
riod of 12 years. It was found that cows 
given a daily allowance of 30 micro- 
grams (approximately one _ ten-mil- 
lionth of an ounce) of beta carotene 
per kilogram (2.2 pounds) of body 
weight, rarely gave birth to living 
calves and none lived to weaning age. 
Some cows receiving 60 micrograms 
bore calves, but many of these were 
weak. Ninety micrograms gave good re- 
sults. But to assure adequate quantities 
of vitamin A under any condition, 120 
micrograms of beta carotene per kilo- 
gram of body weight was recommended 
as the daily minimum for cows.) 

The importance of this protein-pro- 
ductivity study, however, is best indi- 
cated by the fact that use of protein 
supplements in some low-protein areas 
has not increased calf crops to the de- 
sired level. The present work may 
show the kind and amount of protein 
needed, as well as the best time and 
method of supplementation, to increase 
our calf crop.—From Agricultural Re- 
search, 


Story of King Ranch 


“The King Ranch,” a book by Tom 
Lea, slated to be in the bookstands 
Sept. 16, is running in condensed form 
in Life Magazine. The story, replete 
with beautiful pictures and drawings, 
is historical and exciting. Perhaps of 
particular interest to cattlemen is the 
information in the book on the opera- 
tional developments of this “world's 
greatest cattle enterprise.” 


F.&M. In Iran 


A serious foot-and-mouth disease out- 
break is reported in northwest Iran and 
the Foreign Agricultural Service says 
it is rapidly spreading. Infected ani- 
mals apparently belong to nomadic 
tribes that often move between Iran 
and Iraq. 


MORE from 
Florida Range 


Factors in range and 
cattle management may be 
key to better return from 

both beef and forest 
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SCIENTISTS ARE LOOKING for 
ways to increase forest range produc- 
tivity in Florida, where Spanish cattle 


were first introduced by Juan Ponce de 
Leon in the early 16th century. 


Researchers want to integrate timber 
and livestock production as well as im- 
prove grazing management practices 
through better use of native and im- 
proved pastures. USDA's Forest Serv- 
ice and ARS are cooperating here with 
landowners and the Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


Since native ranges have limited nu- 
tritional values, particularly during the 
dry winter months, there is great need 
for improved range and livestock man- 
agement techniques. This is reflected 
in the average value of Florida cattle: 
$62 compared to the United States aver- 
age of $91.60 on January 1, 1957. Aver- 
age weight of Florida’s slaughtered cat- 
tle was 808 pounds compared to the 
national average of 969 pounds in 1956. 


NATIVE RANGES. Native ranges 
form the foundation of the state’s beef 
cattle business; they provided 73 per 
cent of the forage in 1955. Some cattle- 
men use only native ranges—that is, 
the fine flatlands with 170 species of 
forage plants; the dry prairies of cab- 
bage palmetto; the poorly drained 
prairies with 100 plant species; and the 
hammocks and oak scrubs 


Other cattlemen supplement the low 
quality of the native grasses with im- 
proved pastures. And a few use only 
improved pastures. Plantings chiefly 
include Pangolagrass, St. Augustine 
grass, Bermudagrass, and Argentine 
and Pensacola bahiagrass. 


WINTER FORAGE. Cattle lose 50 to 
150 pounds during the winter because 
ranges lack good-quality forage. Re- 
search shows that cows fed supple- 
ments, including oranges and grape- 
fruits, are in better condition than 
those on native pastures alone. There 
are indications that lack of protein, 
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phosphorus, and some trace elements 
may cause low calf crops (South Flor- 
ida average: 50 per cent in 1954). At 
weaning time, calves may be as low as 
225 pounds; with adequate nutrition, 
the weight goes up to 500 pounds. 


Scientists collect and identify range 
plants in south Florida and investigate 
growth habits, herbage production, and 
nutritional value. They plan to study 
calf crops, weaning weight, mineral 
consumption, and water needs of beef 
cattle on native ranges. Although 
ranges are often under water during 
the summer rainy season, ranchers run 
short of water during the dry late 
winter and early spring. They pump 
from shallow wells into troughs or let 
water flow onto the ground. Some dig 
deep pits. 


To obtain high production of live- 
stock without any deterioration of 
range vegetation and soils, the opti- 
mum rate of range stocking and use 
must be determined. Researchers will 
also study the performance of brood 
cows on hative ranges under different 
systems of management. Cows are fre- 
quently bred to calve in December or 
January, when danger from screw- 
worms or other parasites is lower. 
Calves can then be weaned prior to 
high-water season. The effect of these 
high-water periods, which reduce graz- 
ing in the wet prairies and increase 
livestock concentration in dry areas, 
will be investigated. 3 


MANY PRACTICES. Many cattlemen 
burn ranges to provide green foliage 
for winter and early-spring grazing. 
Some burn the grass in September, 
some in May, some every three years. 
Others burn sections progressively from 
November to February. Effects of these 
practices will be studied, along with 
the value of grazing as a protection 
against wildfire. (Grazing prevents 
accumulation of dry grasses, reducing 
fuel sources of accidental burnings.) 


Research will also include studies of 
competition between cattle and deer for 
forage; effect of parasites on range cat- 
tle; certain control techniques; and 
methods of decreasing shrubby, low- 
value saw-palmettoes. From USDA's 
Agricultural research magazine. 


Hip Dislocation 
Operations Successful 


An operation originally developed by 
veterinarians to repair hip dislocations 
in dogs and other pets has been adapted 
for cattle and, though expensive, it is 
helping save valuable breeding animals 
which might otherwise have to be 
slaughtered. The American Veterinary 
Medical Association says a big percent- 
age of hip injuries in cows comes from 
incoordination which occurs during 
milk fever or because of pressure on 
the nerves during calving. The opera- 
tion involves use of a shuttle pin to 
hold the bone in the hip socket and 
has proved successful in seven of 10 
recent cases, 
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Mr. Black... 


uilder of better beef 





H.: a bull... yes. 


But actually he’s more than just a bull. He's a pace 
setter of progress a builder of better beef a 
promise of pounds, price and profits 

If your cows are horned, he breeds ‘em off your calves 
And if your herd is red or white, he soon turns it black 
But most important: he gets you a good calf from a grade 
cow to boost your beef profits 

You've heard the old axiom: “Blood will tell!’ But 
it'll say a lot more and pay a lot more, too, if it’s 
Blood from a Black Bull! 


He upgrades your calves 
You see, Angus bulls are famous for their prepotency 
They pass on their many desirable characteristics to their 
offspring. And you know there's no better beef type than 
Angus. Your calves from a good Angus buil wil! not 
only weigh more at weaning, but will sell for more as 
feeders, or when finished for market. And your improved 
heifers will pay dividends for years to come 


He breeds the horns off 


Angus is the only naturally hornless beef breed. When 
you cross an Angus bull with your horned cows, at least 
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15% of the calves will be dehorned. You'll have no de 
horning problem no maggots no intestation 
What's more, you'll have virtually no trouble from cancer 
eye or pinkeye when your calves are from an Angus bull 


He breeds your herd black 


You know, it’s a wonderful feeling to have a good, uniform 
crop of heifers. And in 3 or 4 crosses with Angus bulls, 
you'll have a solid black, hornless herd of fine beef cows 
Today, the demand for commercial Angus cows and 
heifers far exceeds the supply. 


Better buy a black bull! 


Where can you find one? There are now many good 
Angus breeders in your state with bulls for sale at 
sensible prices; also many auctions every year sponsored 
by breeders and local associations. Contact these breeders. 
Attend these sales. You'll find the Angus bull you need 
at a price you can afford to pay 

Is there any easier way for you to increase the return 
from your labor and feed? Is there any sounder invest 
ment you can make? 


American Angus Association 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
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Cutting gate (held by young Frank H. Chappell) showing two side gates of 
alley, which when manned would make a four-way cut. 


TAILORED 
for 
EFFICIENCY 


These cattle pens were built the way 
Frank H. Chappell, Jr., of the Chappell- 
Spade Ranch, Tucumcari, N. M., wanted 
them. He had the advantage, he says, 
of “building from scratch instead of 
having them grow up from milk pens, 
as is usually the case.” Credit for the 
design goes to Ralph Bonds, ranch 
foreman, who has been “working cat- 
tle since he was old enough.” 

This is what Mr. Chappell says about 
the pens: 


“The cutting chute separates cattle 
four ways to beat the band. I don’t 
know how we could improve on the 
alley up the middle, with the scales and 
loading chute as shown. We are also 
well satisfied with our decision to leave 
the branding chute separate from the 
cutting chute. The open construction 
gives the cattle plenty of visibility. You 
might think this would deter them from 
entering the pen readily, but it doesn’t 
seem to. We do think, however, that 





The loading chute, with one half-gate 
opened and one shut. 





Looking to the south from the load- 
ing chute dock. 
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it is best to have the chute of solid con- ——— 
struction for better movement of the Re cae er ceca Oe ene Se 
cattle and it might be an improvement | 
to have partial blinders where the cat- | 
tle are crowded into the chute. 
“All in all, these are the best pens I | 
know of in which to work cattle, 
whether for branding, sorting, weaning, 
shipping, or whatever.” 
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Detail of gate, ‘fence and chute. 





The crowd pen of the cutting chute 
looking to the east. 





Cutting gate (aimed straight down cutting chute) and two ends of alley and 


two pens into which cattle can be cut. Scales and loading chute are beyond to 
Cows at spring round-up Apr. 25. the north. 
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The Market 


Picture 


EATHER AND FEED CONDITIONS 

almost universally continued to 
favor the grower, from a price stand 
point, as the pattern in stocker and 
feeder cattle prices was gradually tak- 
ing a more definite shape. Prices in 
general held to the strong side, with 
more recent contracts and sales show 
ing gains of 50 cents to $1 per cwt. over 
a month ago in several instances 


A rather healthy fat cattle market 
with general prices moving up fully $1 
to instances as much as $2 over the past 
month was certainly a benefit to the 
grower who was holding for strong 
prices. Even the cow market, from a 
slaughter standpoint, was making a 
price comeback late in July at a time 
when cow prices generally are on the 
down-hill pull. Indications of bumper 
crops of hay and feed were further 
bullish factors in the trade and it is 
pretty well established that cheap feed 
makes high feeder cattle 


Prices on stocker and feeder cattle 
for fall delivery tended to show a 
definite premium being paid for early 
delivery. With feed conditions good 
in most areas, growers were inclined 
to delay delivery for additional gains, 
while buyers were wanting delivery 
as early as September on cattle quite 
often not moving until October or 
November. 


Good and choice yearling steers were 
being contracted in a price range of 
$19.50 to $21, with good quality year 
lings rather difficult to buy under $20 
In a few cases light yearlings weigh 
ing from 600 to 725 pounds sold up to 
$21.50 and $22, but some of these were 
to be delivered in September. Some 
plainer quality kinds on the medium 
to good order were selling at $18 to 
$19 and a few as low as $17, but these 
were often mixed breeds or crossbreds 


Two-year old steers started out as 
low as $18 to $19, but few could be 
found of good and choice quality except 
at $20 to $21, and some having had sup- 
plement in the form of cake sold up to 
$21.50 or better. Delivery dates on two 
year-olds were generally August o1 
early September, and some sold for im 
mediate delivery as high as $22. Good 
and choice yearling and two-year-old 
heifers were generally selling in a price 
spread of $18 to $19.50, actually more 
sales being made around $18.50 to $19, 
with some growers asking up to $20 
In fact, on an immediate-delivery basis 
some fleshy heifers brought $20.50 to 
$21.50, these suitable for a short-term 
feeding cperation. 


Again, it is pointed out that heifers 
have consistently this year sold much 
closer to steers, not very often that 
heifers had to sell more than $1 to 
$1.50 under the steer mates. This is 
a radical change from previous years, 
when the heifer end of a string of 
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cattle often sold at least $2 to $3 
under the steer end, and tends to in- 
dicate that a larger percentage of 
heifers will be held back by growers 
for breeding purposes in the face of 
a change in moisture pattern. 

This narrowing of the price spread 
also is evident in the calf trade, where 
seldom have heifer calves had to sell 
more than $2 to $3 below the steer end 
this year, in contrast to recent years 
when heifers were often discounted as 
much as $4 or $5 or more. Not only 
that—in recent years, growers have 
often found many bidders for their 
steer calves who did not want the 
heifer calves at any price 

Here again, it seems, is evidence of 
a higher percentage of heifers being 
held back for herd expansion 

Good and choice steer calves for fall 
delivery have sold at $21 to $25, very 
little with quality now available under 
$22. Heifer calves have been bringing 
around $20 to $22 quite freely, perhaps 
more sales around $20 to $21. Occasion- 
al small strings of fancy reputation 
steer calves in isolated cases have sold 
as high as $27 to $28, with some growers 
asking upward to $30 

The slaughter cow market presents 
an interesting pattern and contrary to 
the long-term trend. Prices reached a 
high point in mid-June, at some mar 
kets the highest since early 1953, and 
finally slipped back when the volume 


of grass cows moving marketward 
picked up. This went on for a couple 
of weeks, and then supplies of cows 


being sold off the range did not measure 
up to expectations and packer needs 
and prices started climbing upward. By 


late July prices had nearly returned to 
the high time in early June. In fact, 
some markets actually reported a new 
high since early 1953. 

This seems to indicate further evi- 
dence of a tendency to hold back she 
stock this year. Beef cows sold from 
$14 to $16 over a wide area, some at 
country points down to $13.50, and 
smooth commercial and standard cows 
on the West Coast reached $17 to $18 in 
a small way. Canners and cutters 
ranged $11 to $13.50. In general, cow 
prices were fully $2 to $3 above this 
time a year ago. 

Good and choice grain-fed steers over 
a wide area sold from $22 to $26, many 
sales from $24 upward. A small per- 
centage of high choice and prime made 
$26.50 to $28, the latter price paid at 
Chicago, There was a general tendency, 
however, for the price spread to widen 
somewhat between grades as an in- 
creased number of short-fed and grassy 
cattle appeared, this being a normal 
seasonal development. Good and choice 
heifers sold from $21 to $25 with high 
choice and prime in a small way bring- 
ing $25.50 to $26.25. Top prices paid 
frequently dated back to October and 
November high points of last year. 

Despite the fact that the recent cat- 
tle feeding survey indicated a general 
increase in numbers on feed, weekly 
slaughter of cattle was runring slight- 
ly under a year ago. By areas, the 
survey indicated a 7 per cent increase 
in numbers on feed in the Corn Belt 
states, the outstanding upturn being 
in Minnesota where the increase was 

reported at 28 per cent above July 1 
a year ago. Nebraska, one of the 
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As all cattlemen know, prices of cattle have turned upward this year. Great- 


est gains have been in grass cattle. Good feeders, for instance, averaged higher 
in May than in any month since March 1953. Cow prices also are up considerably. 
Price trends during the rest of 1957 may be largely seasonal, says USDA, with 
fed cattle prices rising and feeder prices feeling seasonal effect. 
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major feeding states, was actually 
down some 12 per cent. lowa and 
Illinois, the key states numberwise 
this year, showed 8 and 7 per cent 
increases, respectively. Western states 
on which data are available were re- 
ported as 8 per cent larger than a 
year ago, with California up 19 per 
cent, Colorado up 10 per cent and 
Arizona up 14 per cent, in contrast to 
a reduction of 18 per cent in Texas. 


Generally speaking, the type of cattle 
as to length of feeding which reflected 
this over-all increase was in long-fed 
cattle, either three to six months, or 
more than six months. Short-fed num- 
bers under three months were fewer 


Marketing intentions showed a some- 
what different pattern from a year ago 
This year, 20 per cent of the Corn Belt 
cattle are intended to be marketed in 
July, 24 per cent in August, 26 per cent 
in September and the balance of the 
crop after September. Last year, the 
same area reported intentions to mar- 
ket 20 per cent in July, 21 per cent in 
August and 25 per cent in September, 
with the balance of the crop later 


This would indicate that a larger 
number should hit the market in Au- 
gust and September than a year ago, 
with a smaller remainder to come from 
October on. If such intentions are fol- 
lowed through, a reversal of last year’s 
pattern might develop. Last year, fed 
cattle prices reached their peak around 
the middle of September, then gradu- 
ally levelled off the balance of the year, 
closing out some $6 per cwt. below the 
high point reached in September.—C.W. 


Nation Affected By 
Uneven Water Spread 


The country’s supply of usable water 
is meteoric—rain, snow, etc.—except 
for a small amount of processed sea 
water. Experts say the water that is 
practically available for the United 
States, comes to about 350 billion gal- 
lons per day, according to Mill and Fac- 
tory magazine. Consumption for all 
purposes is estimated currently at 160 
billion gallons per day, which we 
double every 25 years. 

Water distribution over the country 
is not even: In the 17 states west of a 
line from Minnesota to Louisiana, there 
are only 130 billion gallons a day of 
runoff water available; present use is 
83 billion gallons. Two-thirds of the 
runoff is confined to the Pacific North- 
west. To the east of the imaginary line, 
the picture is a bit brighter, with states 
there using 80 billion gallons of a 
potential 220 a day. 


Farm Problem Solution 
Subject of Motion Picture 


Cattle organizations may be inter- 
ested in a 16mm motion picture, “Can 
We Solve the Farm Problem?” issued 
this month by the Twentieth Century 
Fund and distributed by Public Service 
Network, Princeton, N. J. The film is 
accompanied by a novel “filmtext” of 
pictures and text to spark discussions 
of the controversial subject. 
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Recommends Elimination 
Of Conformation in Grading 


(The following are excerpts from a 
report of the carcass grading committee 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association approved by that 
association. Chairman of the committee 
is Tobin Armstrong, Armstrong, Tez., 
who presented the report in June at a 
Denver meeting of the feeder commit- 
tee of the American National Cattle- 
men's Association. The feeder commit- 
tee felt the recommendations merited 
serious consideration and that cattlemen 
should have opportunity to study them, 
with expected action at the National 
meeting in January in Oklahoma.) 


E WILL REVIEW HERE THE 

subject of federal meat grading 
with the objective of determining how 
federal meat grading can be improved 
by simplification, standardization and 
most important, by its reorientation to 
modern technical knowledge. 


The present federal grading system 
for beef provides for eight separate 
grades: Prime, Choice, Good, Standard, 
Commercial, Utility, Canner, and Cut- 
ter. 


The physical characteristics which 
are considered in the determination of 
these different grades are “conforma- 
tion,” “finish” and “quality.” 

Conformation is the proportion of 
various wholesale cuts as determined 
by the general shape or contour of the 
carcass. 


Finish is the proportion of fat, lean 
and bone as determined by the degree 
of fatness on the outside and interior 
of the carcass and the quantity of fat 
that lies between the muscling. 


Quality is determined by the texture, 
color, firmness of flesh and the degree 
of marbling. 


These three physical characteristics 
are presumed to be the dominant fac- 
tors which determine the relative value 
of one beef carcass compared with an- 
other. It will be immediately apparent 
that these characteristics are (1) sub- 
jective in character—that is, they can- 
not be specifically and objectively 
measured; (2) they are continuous in 
their gradation throughout the range 
from the highest to the lowest quality 
of beef and (3) since there are not one 
but several factors involved showing 
continuous gradation, there are innum- 
erable combinations of these various 
physical characteristics either within or 
between grades. 


The indefinite nature of grading can 
be illustrated by the official grade de- 
scription for beef: 


“Prime grade beef carcasses... are 
blocky and compact and very thickly 
finished throughout. 

“ Choice grade beef carcasses .. are 
moderately blocky and compact and 
moderately thick fleshed throughout. 

“Good grade beef carcasses... are 
slightly compact and blocky in con- 


formation and the fleshing tends to be 
slightly thick throughout.” 


Obviously, when grade description 
must be couched in such relative terms 
the measuring system can be no more 
accurate than the human judgment 
which is applied by the individual 
grader. 


Federal grade standards, patterned on 
existing general classifications, were 
designed primarily for meat market 
reporting purposes and to provide some 
degree of uniformity in beef buying by 
various government agencies, state in- 
stitutions, etc. 

DURING World War II, and again 
during the Korean emergency, federal) 
grading was put on a mandatory basis 
in an effort to control prices. Under 
OPS the “value” of beef and cattle de- 
pended very largely upon the grade 
stamp which the grader put on the car- 
cass. Quality gradations within the 
grades were not recognized, Except for 
the black market, beef sold at one fixed 
price for each grade. 

The seven years of compulsory grad- 
ing under OPA and OPS gave consider- 
able impetus to the wholesale buying 
and selling of beef on the basis of gov- 
ernment grading. 


In 1940 after 13 years of government 
grading 8.06 per cent of total beef pro- 
duction was graded. In 1954 following 
seven years of compulsory grading 
under OPA and OPS 45.94 per cent was 
graded. This figure assumes even 
greater significance when we consider 
that 85 per cent of meat graded is in top 
three grades. Because of this experi- 
ence, and because of the tremendous 
advertising value of the term “U.S. 
Choice,” many of the large retailers 
have adopted the policy of buying only 
government graded beef. It is esti- 
mated that perhaps as much as 45-50 
per cent of the beef now sold through 
retail stores is government graded, The 
proportion for chain stores is, of course, 
much higher. Under this situation, 
while grading is still deemed to be vol- 
untary, it is in effect compulsory. 

Thus grading is being pushed into a 
price-making function which goes be- 
yord the intentions of those who 
originally developed grade standards— 
standards which are useful in giving 
broad genera! interpretation to the mar- 
ket for cattle and beef, but which are 
not capable of providing specific, meas- 
urable standards of quality for each de- 
gree of variation that exists for this 
product. 


WORK by Cook et al of USDA shows 
a correlation of .70 between slaughter 
grade and the carcass grade, whereas 
Woodward et al of USDA shows a still 
lower correlation of .54. 

The conclusion on this point from the 
latter data is: 

“There was only a fair degree of asso- 
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ciations between slaughter and carcass 
grade, indicating that slaughter grade 
had a relatively low predictive value 
for estimating carcass grade.” 

This was not vital when the official 
grading system was used principally 
for providing broad general interpre 
tation to the cattle and beef market, 
and when both graded and ungraded 
carcasses found equal retail outlet 

On the other hand, with carcass grad 
ing at its present level, these findings 
are highly significant to the producer 
because the processor, in order to pro- 
tect himself against error in predicting 
carcass grade when evaluating the pro 
ducer’s live animal must make allow 
ances for this error in the price he of 
fers the producer 

This further indicates that the pro 
ducer is unable to determine with an 
acceptable degree of accuracy the truc 
value of his product until after he has 
sold it and the carcass is graded. This 
quite obviously limits the freedom of 
buyer-seller negotiations in determin 
ing individual values at time of sale 
and adds another unknown variable to 
the producer’s plans in charting the 
course of his business. The alarming 
increase in marketing on a grade and 
yield basis can be directly attributed 
to the producers’ efforts to eliminat 
this variable 

IT 18 HARDLY REALISTIC to claim 
that grading aids and protects con 
sumers when the great majority of con 
sumeérs do not differentiate one federal 
grade from another, and when it is 
customary practice for stores to handle 
only one grade 

Consumers are not actually concerned 
with conformation, quality and finish, 
the grading factors discussed earlier 
Rather they are looking for such things 
as tenderness, flavor, leanness, color 
and amount of bone in their beef, fac 
tors not easily measured in any grad 
ing system yet devised 

AS PRODUCERS we can do little to 
influence the market for our product 


Past presidents of Oregon Cattlemen’s Association who gathered at Eugene 
for the association's 44th annual convention recently are (1. to r.), front row, 
Herbert Chandler, Baker; Herman Oliver, John Day; Pat Cecil, Burns; back row, 
Don Hotchkiss, Burns; Harry Stearns, Prineville; Sherm Guttridge, Baker, and 
Garland Meador, Prairie City.—Picture by Robt. H. Birdsall, Corvallis, Ore. 
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but we can greatly influence its pro- 
duction cost. We know that all costs 
involved in placing the animal product 
in the consumer's hand are ultimately 
borne by the producer. Therefore, any 
obstacles to the free flow of product to 
consumer will result in a widening 
spread between live cattle values and 
retail values 

The official standards for grades of 
carcass beef have become the standards 
for which the producers select cattle 
to realize the higher prices commanded 
by the higher grades. These standards 
to some extent are adopted by schools, 
agricultural colleges, the extension 
service and showring judges as stand- 
ards of excellence in live breeder, 
feeder and slaughter cattle. It is, there- 
fore, imperative that these standards be 
valid—that is, they must serve the pur 
pose for which they are intended. Fail- 
ing this they become arbitrary selection 
standards reducing the range of selec- 
tion for characteristics related to ef- 
ficiency which lower production costs 

As discussed above, the physical 
characteristics which are considered in 
the determination of grade are “con- 
formation,” “finish” and “quality.” 
“Conformation” as a factor in applica 
tion of the official U. S. standards is 
considered as an indicator of the pro- 
portions of the various wholesale cuts 
in the carcass 

Dr. J. C. Pierce of the USDA Live 
stock Marketing Service, summarizing 
data from 459 beef carcasses, stated that 
finish was found to be three times 
more indicative of yield than conforma 
tion 

Dr. O. D. Butler, Texas A&M College, 
reporting on the relationship of con 
formation to carcass traits stated 

“The main conclusion reached from 
carcass studies in the meats laboratory 
of the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station is that the animal breeder has 
considerable latitude in selecting ani 
mals of different shapes without en 
countering great changes in the pro 





portion of wholesale cuts... .” 


From these and other data reviewed 
we must conclude that “conformation” 
as a factor in the determination of 
grade does not serve the purposé it 
originally was thought to serve. In ef- 
fect it has been an arbitrary standard 
reducing the range of selection for 
characteristics which increase produc- 
tive efficiency. 


The official grade description of beef 
carcasses requires varying degrees of 
blockiness, compactness, and thickness 
of chuck, for the top three grades, and 
varying degrees of shortness of necks 
and shanks for the top two grades 
With reference to conformation for the 
Choice grade the official grade descrip- 
tion states: 


“Choice grade beef carcasses and 
wholesale cuts are moderately blocky 
and compact and moderately thick 
fleshed throughout. Loins and ribs are 
moderately thick and the necks and 
shanks are moderately short. Carcasses 
which are slightly compact and blocky 
and with slightly plump rounds and 
slightly thick fleshing may meet the 
minimum requirements of the grade 
provided they have finish and evidence 
of quality equivalent to the midpoint 
of the Choice grade.” 

TO MEET these specifications for con- 
formation the breeder-producer and 
the feeder-producer must narrow his 
selection of breeding and feeder ani- 
mals to those that are blocky, com- 
pact, short backed, deep bodied with 
short necks and short legs and evenly 
balanced from front to rear. Though 
lacking reference to fine points, this 
description could well be applied to a 
desirable type showring animal by pres- 
ent showring standards. 

In meeting these specifications for 
conformation the beef cattle producing 
industry, in general, has reduced the 
size of the breeding stock at the cost 
of precocity and productive efficiency. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: (1) Elimi- 
nate conformation as a factor in deter- 
mining grade, thereby reducing im- 
measurably the combinations of sub- 
jective physical characteristics within 
and between grades, which will in turn 
greatly simplify the application of the 
“finish” and “quality” factors in de- 
termining grade. To determine yield 
use the “finish” factor which has been 
shown to be three times more indicative 
of yield than conformation. This will 
place the emphasis of grading on “fin- 
ish” and “quality” and free the pro- 
ducer to select for those characteristics 
that will contribute to more efficient 
production of beef of a desired “finish” 
and “quality” level. 

(2) Provide all government graders 
with color photographs of carcasses il- 
lustrating the combinations of char- 
acteristics which qualify the carcasses 
for the lower limits of each grade, and 
with pictorial standards for the 12 ad- 
jectives of marbling degree. 

(3) The industry in cooperation with 
the USDA should vigorously support 
the efforts of the meat research groups 

(To page 17) 
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to develop objective measures to re- 
place present subjective measures in 
earcass grading. In this connection 
either extract percentage could be con- 
sidered as an objective guide to char- 
acterize the degree of marbling. Area 
of rib eye could be considered as an 
objective measure in determining pro- 
portion of fat, lean and bone. 

(Next month the Producer will carry 
an article by John C. Pierce, Jr., deputy 
director livestock division, AMS, USDA 
on the present method of grading.—Ed. ) 


DEATH TAXES 


By STEPHEN H. HART, 
WILLIAM D. EMBREE, JR., and 
CLAUDE M. MAER, JR., Denver, Coloc., 
Attorneys, National Live Stock Tax 
Committee 


PART ll 


P TO NOW WE HAVE BEEN DIS 
cussing ways and means of keeping 
estate values as low as possible. This 
is usually the most advantageous course 
to follow, but because of the interplay 
of estate and income taxes, sometimes 
higher estate tax values are not too 
disadvantageous, particularly as to cer 
tain types of assets. The general rule 
is that at the time of death of the owner 
of an asset, any appreciation in value 
over the owner’s cost or other basis 
escapes income tax. 


In his estate, the asset value is 
“stepped-up” to its market value, and 
this stepped-up value carries over as 
the income tax cost or basis of the as- 
set to the estate and the ultimate bene- 
ficiary. If the sale of the particular as- 
set in question would result in ordinary 
income, such as in the case of steers, 
heifers, or lambs, which are ordinarily 
held for sale, it may well be better to 
pay an estate tax at rates based on a 
higher valuation than to pay a rela- 
tively higher income tax when the 
animal is sold by the estate or bene 
ficiary. 


This is so because the income tax 
is computed on the gain-—sales price 
less basis—and if the estate tax value 
and consequent income tax basis are 
kept low, higher gain subject to in- 
come tax results. Ordinary income tax 
rates start at 20 per cent, whereas the 
taxable estate after deductions and 
exemptions has to exceed $40,000 be- 
fore the estate tax rate reaches 20 per 
cent. 

Similarly, because of this “step-up” 
in income tax basis of assets passing 
through a decedent's estate, it is often 
possible to obtain another ordinary in- 
come tax advantage in the case of 
assets which are subject to an allow- 
ance for depreciation. For example, a 
livestock operator who reports for in- 
come tax purposes on a cash basis us- 
ually has a breeding herd of raised 
animals with a zero income tax basis 

Those operators using the unit price 
method usually have a relatively low 
value assigned to breeding herd ani- 
mals. In both the case of the zero basis 
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and the unit price basis, no deprecia- 
tion deductions are permitted, even 
though the herd has a very substantial 
value. 

At the time of the owner’s death, this 
breeding herd immediately steps up in 
income basis to its value as of the date 
of death, and this value is subject to 
depreciation over the remaining useful 
lives of the animals. These depreciation 
deductions will offset ordinary income 
of the estate or beneficiary at a tax 
rate beginning at 20 per cent and ad- 
vancing quite rapidly as taxable in- 
come goes up, whereas the value of the 
breeding herd in the estate tax return 
may be taxed at substantially reduced 
estate tax rates 


Accordingly, it is often worthwhile 
to pay an estate tax at a relatively 
low bracket in order to obtain ordin- 
ary income tax deductions resulting 
from depreciation deductions over a 
period of years at relatively high 
brackets, depending upon the size of 
the estate as compared with the 
amount of income of the estate or 
beneficiary. 


This step-up in basis for depreciation 
purposes is not available to the under- 
lying assets of a corporation, but it is 
available, within certain limitations, to 
the underlying assets owned by a part- 
nership, an interest in which the de- 
cedent owned at the time of his death 
If certain requirements are met, and 
if certain elections are filed within the 
appropriate time, the income tax basis 
of the partnership assets will be 
stepped up for sale and depreciation 
purposes to the extent they are repre 
sented by the interest in the partner- 
ship owned by the decendent. 

Similarly, the decedent's partnership 
interest will be stepped up in basis so 
that upon its subsequent sale, less gain 
will be realized than if the decedent 
had sold the interest himself. This elec- 
tion is not available for the underlying 
assets owned by a corporation, but the 
stock in the corporation owned by the 
decedent does achieve an income tax 
basis equal to its value in the decedent's 
estate. 


E of the most acute problems facing 

the estate of many stockmen is the 
raising of cash within the fairly short 
periods after death in order to pay 
inheritance and estate taxes. It is a very 
rare occurrence for any livestock oper- 
ation to have an excess of cash on 
hand. There is endless need for cash 
outlays around most ranches. As a re- 
sult, when death occurs, many ranchers’ 
estates are sorely pressed for the neces- 
sary cash. 


If the decedent operated as a sole 
proprietor, it is often possible to sell 
off a larger number of livestock than 
usual in order to obtain additional cash. 
Because of the step-up in basis previ- 
ously discussed, such a sell-off will 
not ordinarily result in any income 
taxes so that the entire proceeds will 
be available for the payment of death 
taxes. Of course, the ranch can be 
mortgaged or a part sold off, but this 
is often not possible, and other means 


must be used to obtain the necessary 
cash 


In the case of corporations, partial 
liquidations of the decedent's interest 
can be made by the distribution of 
assets to the estate in exchange for 
some of the shares of stock owned by 
the decedent. If the necessary require- 
ments are met, little or no income tax 
will be realized upon such liquidation, 
and no income tax will result from the 
subsequent sale of such assets by the 
estate or beneficiary. This again is 
because of the step-up in basis attrib- 
uted to the assets received, so that upon 
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their sale no gain and thus no income 
tax will result. 

This is a particularly good device to 
use in the case of a corporation by the 
distribution of animals which would 
have been sold in the ordinary course 
of business. The corporation would 
have realized an income tax on such 
animals, but if they are distributed in 
partial liquidation to the decedent's 
estate, the estate will receive a step-up 
in basis so that upon their sale no gain 
or income tax will result 

As stated above, there are certain 
restrictions and requirements which 
are necessary before a partial liquida 
tion can be absolutely free from income 
tax. In general, the value of the stock 
in the corporation owned by the de- 
cedent's estate must be equal to at least 
50 per cent of the taxable estate before 
a partial liquidation can be regarded 
as absolutely tax-free 

Under present law it does not appear 
possible to obtain a step-up in basis of 
livestock held for sale by a partnership 
by means of a partial liquidation. Such 
inventory animals must be taken in by 
the deceased partner’s estate at the 
partnership's basis, so that a subsequent 
sale will result in the same gain being 
taxed to the estate as would have been 
taxed to the partnership. However, the 
step-up in basis can be achieved if the 
entire partnership is liquidated 

A possible source of cash to pay 
death taxes is life insurance on the 
life of the principal owner or stock- 
holder of the ranching operation. It 
is advisabie to exclude the proceeds 
of the life insurance from the estate 


of the decedent because if they are 
included in the states they will go 
in large part first to increase the 
estate taxes. 

Under present law, the proceeds of life 
insurance policies are excluded from 
the estate of the insured if all the in- 
cidents of ownership of the policy are 
owned by someone other than the in- 
sured. Also, under present law, the in- 
sured can continue to pay the premiums 
on the policies without subjecting them 
to estate tax 

Similarly, if proper precautions are 
taken, life insurance policies can be 
taken out on the life of a partner or a 
stockholder by a partnership or cor- 
poration, and the proceeds used to buy 
out part or all of the partner's or stock- 
holder’s interest at the time of his 
death, so that liquid funds will be avail- 
able to his estate for the payment of 
estate taxes 

In none of these cases will the pre- 
miums on the life insurance policies be 
deductible for income tax purposes, but 
often the advantage of having the 
liquid funds availeble outweighs the 
income tax cost 

T IS wise for stockmen to consider 

other devices by which their estate 
taxes will be minimized, and one of the 
most popular of these is the practice of 
making gifts of fractional interests in 
the livestock operation over a period 
of years prior to the death of the owner. 
This can be done by various devices, 
and the creation of a family partnership 
is one of the most popular 

It is possible to create a family part- 
nership and make gifts of fractional 


interests of the ranch operation to the 
owner’s wife and to his children, so 
that each becomes a partner in the 
business. This device has the added 
advantage of splitting the income from 
ranch operations over a larger number 
of taxpayers than merely the owner 
and his wife. The result is that the 
aggregate income taxes from the over- 
all operations are less than if all the 
income were taxed to the rancher and 
his wife alone. At the time of the ranch- 
er’s death, his estate is reduced by the 
value of the portion of the partnership 
owned by his wife and children. 

Two cautions should be observed 
here. It is not a good idea to have title 
to real esate vested in minor children, 
but it is possible to accomplish a split- 
ting of the ownership of the ranch by 
creating a limited partnership, with 
the rancher and his wife as general 
partners, and the children as limited 
partners. As limited partners under 
most state laws, the fact that the lim- 
ited partners are minors will not cloud 
the title to the real estate. The other 
precaution is the rule that the value of 
gifts made in contemplation of death 
are subject to tax in the donor’s estate 
if made within three years of death. 
Not all gifts made within this period 
are in contemplation of death, how- 
ever, and are not included in the 
donor’s estate if made principally for 
motives associated with life. 

The desire to spread income among 
family members is a motive usually as- 
sociated with life so that the creation 
of a family partnership with that pur- 
pose principally in mind should not re- 








Catitornia’s Governor Knight here is shown signing two important stock 
bills, one calling for a California Beef Council and the other making animal drugs 
available without prescription. Watching the governor sign the bills are (1. to r.) 
Joe Hart, president of the California Milk Producers Federation; Brunel Christen- 
sen, first vice-president of California Cattle Feeders Association; Fenton O’Con- 
nell, vice-president of California Cattle Feeders Association, and Robert Johnson, 
president of California Cattlemen's Association. 
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California Governor Signs 
Beef Promotion Bill 


California now has a beef-promotion 
law. It creates a California Beef Coun- 
cil to administer a program of research, 
consumer education and public infor- 
mation on beef with funds received 
from deduction of 10 cents a head at 
brand inspection on cattle and calves 
sold for slaughter. 

The program is voluntary, and those 
not wanting to have the 10 cents de- 
ducted may make application to the 
state director of agriculture for a cer- 
tificate of exemption. 

The fee is not chargeable on cattle 
transported for purposes other than 
sale or slaughter and without change of 
ownership, on animals less than three 
months old, on hides, skins or reduction 
animals, or animals sold for milk or 
calf production. 

The bill becomes effective Sept. 10, 
but the collection provisions do not take 
effect until Nov. 1, giving producers 
time to make application for exemption 
if they so desire. 

The bill was sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's Association and had 
the support of other groups. 

> . > 


The animal-remedies bill, also spon- 
sored by the California association, will 
release for individual use a number of 
modern livestock remedies. 
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sult in the gifts being taxed in the 
donor’s estate. 

If a careful study shows that no sub- 
stantial tax disadvantages will result, 
another device for cutting down on 
the size of the owner's estate is to form 
a corporation to own the ranch, or one 
corporation to own the land and an- 
other to own the cattle. It is much 
simpler, then, over a period of years 
for the owner to make gifts of shares of 
stock to his wife and children, so that 
they gradually acquire a substantial 
ownership in the enterprise 

Since gifts themselves are subject 

to tax, the use of the gift method has 
some advantage in that it tends to 
help establish a valuation for the 
ranch business which can be used as 
a basis for valuation at the time of 
the owner’s death. This is particu- 
larly true if the gift tax returns are 
audited by the Internal Revenue 
Service and a reasonable valuation 
worked out with the revenue agents. 
Under present law, it is possible for 
a husband and wife to make gifts up 
to $6,000 per year to each donee with- 
out having the gift subject to tax. 
There is also a $60,000 lifetime ex- 
emption for husband and wife. 

Some state gift tax laws have lower 
exemption and exclusions, and this 
should be kept in mind in working out 
any gift program. These limitations 
apply to the value of property given as 
well as cash so that the gift of an un- 
divided interest in ranch property, or 
stock in a ranch corporation, will be 
subject to the same valuation determi- 
nation problems previously discussed. 

Even though taxable, it is still ad- 
vantageous, tax-wise, to make gifts, for 
two reasons. The gift tax rates are 
exactly three-fourths of the estate tax 
rates, and, equally important, gift tax 
rates start at low brackets, just as 
estate tax rates do. A program of gifts, 
coupled with the ultimate estate tax, 
will spread the value of the estate over 
two separate progressive tax structures. 
The net result is that the aggregate gift 
and estate taxes will be substantially 
less than if the entire estate is taxed at 
the time of death. 


ERTAIN members of Congress have 

recognized this very serious problem 
of raising cash to pay death taxes in the 
case of ranchers and small businessmen. 
There is now pending in Congress a bill 
which will permit, among other things, 
the estate tax to be paid over a period 
of 10 years by the estates of certain 
ranchers and small businessmen. 

This would provide substantial! relief 
from the large cash requirements nec- 


essary at the time of death of many | 


owners of ranches and small businesses. 
It is impossible to foresee at present 
whether this bill will pass, but at least 
it is a possibility. 

The foregoing discussion is very gen- 
eral and should be applied to specific 
situations only with the advice of your 
tax counselor. Since each particular 
fact situation is always different from 
any other, the rules must be carefully 
interpreted to fit the specific situation. 
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BRUCELLOSIS CAN BE ERADICATED 


(Tom Arnold of Nenzel, Nebr., chair- Vaccination is the logical forerun- 
man of the sanitary committee of the ner of a testing program. Testing to 
American National Cattlemen's Asso- locate infected herds and cattle must 
ciation, addressed the recent conven- be relied upon to reduce the infection 
tion of the South Dakota Stock Grow- to the certification level and eventu- 
ers. The following paragraphs are ally to eradicate the disease. To be 
excerpted from his talk.) really effective, the testing program 

In order to continue the progress al- should be based on participation of 
ready made and eventually to eradicate all owners in an area. Cleaning out 
brucellosis, certain basic and proved the disease on an area basis is a 
procedures should be followed. One of sound approach. Each livestock owner 
the most important procedures that who eradicates the disease has a 
should be incorporated in any success- better chance of keeping his herd 
ful eradication program is calf vaccin- clean if his neighbor's cattle are not 
ation with Brucella abortus Strain 19 harboring the infection. (To P. 24) 


does not strive to do the 


extraordinary things 
tag 


does strive to do 
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I am still hop 
ing to present the 
wonderful ladies 
whose efforts 
made this year's 
Father's Day pro 
motion the biggest 
and best ever 
but if all ranch 
women are modest 
and hard to get to 
talk about them- 
elves it seems 
Mrs. McDonald the beef promo- 

tion committee 
ladies are “modester” (if there is such 
a word) and so far I haven't been able 
«0 pry the necessary information out 
of these busy people. Perhaps before 
the end of the year I shal! 
them; I hope to 





introduce 


Letters to the Ranch House this 
month brought a few comments I'd like 
to share with you. The first, from Mr: 
Rilea W. Doe, of Safeway Stores Cor- 


poration, expressed his company’s 
thanks for our appreciation of Safe- 
way’s cooperation in the “Beef for 


Father’s Day” campaign. “I think,” he 
writes, “I can tell you that the people 
in our meat departments were inter- 
ested in the promotion and pleased with 
the results.” 


It's a pat on the back that our hard- 
working beef promotion committee 
richly deserves—and all the rest of us 
as well, I guess, since the rapid de- 
velopment of this idea has been the 
result of a lot of cooperation at local, 
state, and National levels 


There are other year-round beef 
promotion angles that would be avail- 
able to us if we had a little money 
to spend on the launching. It may 
be that at the Oklahoma meeting 
we will need to explore seriously 
the possibility of some sort of long- 
term promotional activity. But that 
is for the future. I think our pres- 
ent officers would welcome sugges- 
tions along these lines, however. 


Such a nice newsy letter from Estelle 
(Mrs, W. L.) Caldwell, president of 
the Louisiana CowBelles. Mrs. Caldwell 
lives in Lake Charles and her letter was 
written after Hurricane Audrey struck 
“It blew a wall of water about 20 feet 
high over the people, homes, livestock 
and wild animals of that area, near the 
coast,” she writes. “Lake Charles is 
about 50 miles off the coast so we did 
not suffer from the wave but we did 
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LADIES’ CH 
Through a 


By Dorothy McDonald 


get hurricane winds of up to 106 miles 
an hour for about eight hours. We suf- 
fered some loss, of course, but nothing 
compared to those poor people on the 
coast, Thousands of refugees are in our 
city now and we have two families here 
on our place.” 


That, I 
things 
ters 


guess, is one of the good 
that always comes out of disas- 
the warm welcoming fellowship 
that we ordinary people find in our 
hearts when our fellows have suffered 
great loss. Sometimes I think it is too 
bad that we forget to be so close to 
our fellow man when everything is 
going well Or that, at least, we 
often do forget. But perhaps the won- 
der is that we so often do remember? 


The 1957 Year Books will be in the 
mail within a very short time. If yours 
does not arrive, ask yourself first of 
all, “Did I pay my 1957 dues?” It’s so 
easy to forget such a small sum, but 
your dollar, multiplied by all the rest 
of the dollars from all the CowBelles, 
is a powerful weapon in the fight for 
better markets for our product and 
better lives for our ranch families 


If you did pay your dues and still 
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Ranch House Window 


do not receive your book within a few 
weeks, please drop a reminder to our 
secretary -treasurer. It’s always possible 
to overlook someone, and since an over- 
zealous hotel employee picked up and 
destroyed some CowBelle papers I'd 
ieft on the desk outside the doorway 
during our breakfast at the Phoenix 
meeting, I am sure there are at least 
five or six CowBelles whose addresses 
we do not have since they were still 
on that desk. So, if your copy of the 
Year Book does not come, ask for it! 
It's such a handy reference if you 
need to get in touch with other Cow- 
Belle groups 


Some day, if ever we can afford it, 
we'd like to list the name and address 
of every National member. But until 
that day comes, we've tried to give you 
all the officers and committee mem- 
bers, so that through them you can get 
in touch with others in their states and 
probably obtain any needed informa- 
tion or assistance. 


At Home on the Range 


I wonder how many of you saw the 
recent “Life in These United States” in 








Members of the general council of the American National CowBelles were 
guests of the Mile Hi CowBelles at a reception and tea following the summer 
council meeting in Denver early in July. Show here are, from left to right, Mrs. 
Lester Dixon, Parker, Colo.; Mrs. Lars Prestrud, Denver; Mrs. Robert Burghart, 
national vice-president; Mrs, M. E. Trego, national president; and Mrs. Donald 
Kirley of Denver. Mrs. Kirley is president, Mrs. Dixon is vice-president, and Mrs. 
Prestrud is past president of the unique Mile Hi group which is composed of the 
wives of suburban ranchers, breeders, feeders, marketmen and men in livestock 
service business. Their activities in beef promotion and public relations have 


reflected their nearness to a metropolitan center. 


Recent activities included 


ushering, in western clothing, at two premieres of western movies in Denver, and 
in “manning” beef booths at exhibits attracting city homemakers. 
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the Reader's Digest about a cattleman 
at our Phoenix convention excusing 
himself for ordering lamb chops by 
saying he believed in eating up all the 
sheep so there wouldn’t be any left 
to compete with cattle? Maybe I’m be- 
ing a little like him this month; while 
admitting “beef is best” I’m going to 
give you a non-beef recipe. I'll excuse 
myself in advance by explaining that 
this is actually just about the last word 
in recipes for a pick-up meal when 
you’re surprised by last-minute din- 
ner guests, or come in from helping 
outdoors just too tired to bake and 
brew and broil a regular meal. It’s ex- 
tra-fine tvo for a hurry-up family sup- 
per, or when you have women friends 
for luncheon. You can dress it up or 
down with salad, dessert, hot bread, to- 
mato juice with lemon wedges or a 
clear hot soup to fit the occasion, and 
—best of all—it is tasty and its high 
puffy souffle texture says “good cook” 
unmistakably. I think that’s the thing 
I like best about this simple little dish 

it just doesn’t look or taste like some- 
thing you've thrown together at the 
last minute! 

SOUP SOUFFLE 

For each two or three people to be 
served you will need 
3 eggs, separated 
1 can undiluted condensed soup. You 

can use Cream of Mushroom (that’s 

my favorite) or Cream of Chicken or 

Asparagus. I’ve never tried cream of 

celery or tomato, but it’s my guess 

they’d be good, too 

Separate the eggs and whip the 
whites until they are stiff but not dry 
Beat the yolks lightly into the con- 
densed soup, fold in the whites and 
pile lightly into a buttered or oiled 
casserole. The one-quart size is just 
right for a three-egg souffle. Bake at 
350 degrees for 25 to 45 minutes—de- 
pends on the size casserole you use— 
or until a silver knife pushed gently 
into the puffy golden center comes out 


clean. Serve at once. (1 forgot to men- 
tion that you can season lightly with 
a bit of salt and pepper if you like 
but for me the seasonings in the soup 
itself make the souffle just delicately 
right. I hope you'll like it and find it 
as handy as I do.)——-D.M 


Meet These New 
State 


Presidents 


Nebraska’s new 
president, Mrs 
Bernard T. Briggs 
of Alliance, is a 
charter member of 
the Nebraska 
, group. She was 
— born in Erickson, 

Nebr. on the home- 
stead of her par- 
lA ents, Mr. and Mrs 
C. W. Cooksey 
The family later 
moved to Carson, 
la., where Vera 
and her older sister attended grade 
and high school. When college time 
came along, the family moved to Lin- 
coln, Nebr. where Vera graduated from 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. She 
taught school at Lakeside, where she 
met and married a son of a pioneer 
rancher of the area. Three sons were 
born to them—-Donald, now in the U. & 
Air Corps; David, who plans to attend 
Trinidad, Colo. college next year, and 
Robert, an eighth-grader in the Alli 
ance public schools 

The ranch proved to be a bit far 
from school, so the family lives in Alli 
ance most of the year 


Mrs. Briggs 


Besides her many community activi 
ties, Vera finds time to share her hus 
band’s enthusiasm for hunting. Mr 
Briggs is the 14th man in the United 
States to finish his collection of the 
four varieties of the bighorn sheep on 
the North American continent. He is 


North Dakota CowBelles’ first prize winning float in the Dickinson parade at 
the time of the recent cattlemen’s meeting there. Mrs. Carl Kuehn, past secretary- 
treasurer, and Mrs. Fred Wojahn, president of the CowBelles, are “Ma” and “Pa,” 
respectively. The other lady was not identified. 
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currently planning a polar bear hunt in 
as soon as Mrs. Briggs has finished her 
present responsibilities so she can ac- 
company him. The Briggs family al 
ways extends a warm welcome to 
friends and visitors to their beautiful 
trophy room in Alliance. 


Vera Briggs has served the Nebraska 
CowBelles as parliamentarian, publicity 
chairman, historian, secretary-treasur- 
er, second and first vice-president, and 
her state -is proud to introduce her as 
president this year 

> > > 


It is our pleas 
ure to introduce 
North Dakota 
CowBelles’ new 
president, Mrs. 
Fred Wojahn, 
though most of us 
will remember her 
from recent Na 
tional conventions 
because she is our 
one-woman band, 
playing tunes on 
a fascinating col 
lection of real cow 
bells. 

Mrs. Wojahn was born on the ranch 
where she now lives. Her home is a 
lovely place, with many big windows 
looking out upon the scenery one finds 
in the North Dakota Badlands along 
the Missouri River 


She hasn't stayed there, though, all 
the time since she first arrived as 
Josephine Meyer, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe (Calamity) Meyer. Her school 
days took her to many places—first, a 
couple of years riding 5% miles on 
“Whitewing,” then grade and high 
school completed in town, and college 
in Hastings, a degree from Grinnell, 
la., and later graduate work at Lin 
coln, Nebr 

As a baby Josephine was raised on 
beef broth since milk did not agree 
with her; hence, she says, she was 
always intended to be a CowBelle. She 
has done newspaper work and taught 
school, and does al! the different kinds 
of work one finds to do on a ranch 
where she works both indoors and 
out. She has also been active in com- 
munity affairs and has given unstint- 
ingly of her time and energy to the 
CowBelle association since it was or- 
ganized. She has served the National 
CowBelles on the 1956 Beef Cookery 
committee, also 

Of German-Bohemian-Austrian an 
cestry, Josephine says her European 
family were watchmakers. She has 
many interesting heirlooms, likes to 
collect rare china and also raises un 
usual house plants. She and her hus 
band Fred raise commercial Herefords 
and some purebred cattle. Living in 
the rugged country of the Badlands, 
her roads are often very bad either 
from rain or snow, but by car, afoot or 
horseback, she can be depended on to 
get there if duty calls 

The North Dakota CowBelles look 
forward to progress and interesting ac- 
tivities with Mrs. Fred Wojahn as their 
leader 


Mrs. Wojahn 
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Mrs. Lee Perk 
ins, this year’s 
president of the 
Kansas CowBelles, 
is a charter mem- 
ber of the Kansas 
group. She has 
served as secre 
tary-treasurer and 
as vice-president 
She worked on 
the public rela- 
tions committee 
several years and 
was chairman of 
1956. Many Cow 





Mrs, Perkins 


that committee in 
Belles will also remember Lucille 
Perkins as one of the hard-working 
members of last year’s National Cow 
Belles’ beef promotion committee. As 
such she was introduced as a “Neigh 
bor” in this column in July, 1956 

In case you don’t remember, Lucille 
grew up in Miami, Okla., and went to 
Baker University in Kansas to com- 
plete her education. Here she met her 
future husband and after they had 
both received their degrees he per 
suaded her that farming was a wonder 
ful way of life. So they were married 
and now own and live on the farm 
settled by Lee Perkins’ grandfather in 
1862. They have one son, David, who 
graduated from high school this year 
Their main farming activity is a de 
ferred feeding program using yearling 
steers. All three Perkins’ are active 
in farm and civie organizations in their 
county and in the Richmond Methodist 
Community Church 

Lucille Perkins has served the Kan 
sas CowBelles loyally and well for 
many years and they are proud and 
happy to have her as their leader in 
1957, 


(The editor is happy to run these 
little personal stories about state Cow- 
Belle presidents and hopes 
them will be forthcoming.) 
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A Message From 
Your President 


1 am thrilled to report the American 
National CowBelles general council 
meeting on July 12 was well attended 
There were 31 in attendance with 11 
states represented. My deep apprecia- 
tion to these CowBelles who took time 
during this busy season to travel so far 
to attend the meeting 

Reports indicated that the states are 
all working together in carrying beef 
promotion programs best suited to their 
localities. Quite a number have chosen 
a Father of the Year, and from these 
state winners a National Father of the 
Year will be chosen 

The Beef Cookery committee gave 
fine reports on efforts to find new 
channels for distribution of the books 
Mrs. John Guthrie reported that she 
is continually receiving orders for these 
cookbooks and she feels it will soon 
be necessary to order a new supply 

Mrs. Tom McElroy and her commit- 
tee have worked hard on beef promo- 
tion for Father's Day 
plans for promoting 
around. The tasks of 


and have other 
beef the year 
this committee 





MAYOR 
SIGNS UP 
BEEF 
FOR 
FATHER’S 
DAY 


Mayor Adias 
Saunier of Sul- 
phur, La., signs a 
Father's Day proc- 
lamation as Mrs. 
J. E. Bruce (seat- 
ed) and Mrs. Leon 
Currie of the Cal- 
casieu Parish Cow- 
Belles look on. 
Mayors and gov- 
ernors in many 
cities and states 
over the country 
signed similar 
proclamations for 
beef for Father's 
Day. 
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are never-ending. They need all the 
support you can possibly give. 

The membership in the National 
CowBellies has increased more than 
500 this year; however, we do have 
quite a number of delinquent mem- 
bers. Just a reminder... If you 
have forgotten to send your dues... 
Do it today! 

The material for the Year Books is 
now in the hands of the printer. We 
hope to get them out to you soon. We 
appreciate the wonderful help that 
Dorothy McDonald has given in com- 
piling the books. 

The nominating committee this year 
will consist of: Mrs. A. P. Atchison, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Mrs. Ernest 
Browning, Willcox, Ariz.; Mrs. J. B. 
Williams, Bakersfield, Calif.; Mrs. Pete 
White, Oelrichs, S. D.; Mrs. Earl Mor- 
rell, Dunn Center, N. D. 

The auditing committee appoint- 
ments are: Mrs. Phil Nowlin, Dawson, 
N. M.; Mrs. Roy Bankofier, Fernley, 
Nev.; Mrs. Jack Dinwiddie, Centennial 
Wyo. 

After the council meeting the Mile 
Hi CowBelles group in Colorado en- 
tertained us at a lovely tea. After quite 
a strenuous day it was a treat to relax 
and have this opportunity of getting 
better acquainted. Such thoughtfulness 
as this makes working with this won- 
derful organization so worthwhile. 

Thelma Trego, President 
* . o 
MEMBERSHIP: 

We have just returned from the mid- 
year CowBelle council meeting at the 
Shirley Savoy Hotel in Denver. There 
was lots of interest and enthusiasm 
about the many goals of the National 
CowBelles—beef promotion, Father of 
the Year, Beef Cookery and the many 
others. I know each of you will enjoy 
the work and companionship of our 
organization and the many fields yet 
untouched, Come join us, if you haven't 
already done so! The dues are small~ 
a mere dollar—and the rewards great 
And of course there’s the convention 
in 58 in old Oklahoma with its Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame. Be a National Cow- 
Belle; we need you. 

Vera L. (Mrs. L. W.) Long, 
National Membership Chairman 
> . . 
CONVENTIONS: 

The North Dakota CowBelles held 
their convention in conjunction with 
the Stockmen and Junior Stockmen in 
Dickinson June 10-12. Attendance 
broke all records and a good time in 
that proportion was had by all. There 
were over 500 present at both the 
smorgasbord and the banquet, and 162 
CowBelles registered. Mrs. Fred Wo- 
jahn, well known to many of the Na- 
tional members, was elected president 
of the CowBelles, with Mrs. Gilman 
Peterson as her vice-president and Mrs. 
Bob Jones of Beach as her secretary- 
treasurer ‘i ee 


The Montana CowBelles held their 
convention in conjunction with the 
73rd annual meeting of the Montana 
Stockgrowers in Butte on May 23-25. 
They were royally entertained with 
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their own luncheon and style show, 
a tour through a mine and to a Shet- 
land pony ranch, and a breakfast at 
which local groups could get together 
if they chose. All this, in addition to 
the chuckwagon breakfast, get-ac- 
quainted party, barbecue, banquet and 
ball which they shared with the Stock- 
growers. Mr. Max O. Cullen of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
gave an excellent lecture and meat 
demonstration aimed primarily at the 
ladies though many of the husbands 
also attended. 


Since this convention several new 
groups are being formed in Montana; 
much of this enthusiasm was inspired 
by a special convention guest, Mrs. R. 
A. Burghart, vice-president of the Na- 
tional CowBelles, who was the lunch- 
eon speaker and “helped out wher- 
ever possible.” Officers elected to serve 
for the next year were Mrs. William 
Garrison of Glen, president; Mrs. Pete 
Hill of Powderville and Mrs. Henry 
Miller of Harlem, vice-presidents; Mrs 
Norman Voldseth of Lennep, secretary - 
treasurer. 


BEEF PROMOTION: 

Reports on Father’s Day activities 
still dominate this field. Nebraska 
CowBelles were among the states who 
nominated a father to compete for the 
National Father of the Year title to 
be awarded at the time of our Okla- 
homa City convention. Their entry, John 
G. Townsend of Sutherland, was nom- 
inated on the basis of his application 
of the Golden Rule in daily living, 
religious activities, family responsibil- 
ity, community service and achieve- 
ments of his children. Interestingly 
enough, Mr. Townsend, the father of a 
son and a daughter, is not a rancher 
but the owner-manager of an electronics 
manufacturing plant. Among his many 
outstanding community services has 
been the founding of radio station 
KJLT, a non-commercial station in 
North Platte that carries programs of 
music, children’s activities, religious, 
educational, homemaking and news 
programs. 


Oklahoma CowBelles are now con- 
ducting a beef recipe contest featuring 
five divisions of beef dishes, The grand 
prize winner of this contest will be 
presented on radio and television und 
at the National meeting in Okla..oma 
City. The "Belles plan to print and dis- 
tribute the prize-winning recipes. 

Louisiana CowBelles have reason to 
be proud of the all-out success of their 
Father’s Day promotion this year. Not 
only did 131 newspapers in their own 
state feature pictures and stories of 
Governor Long’s “Beef for Father's 
Day” proclamation but the story also 
carried over to the Beaumont, Tex. 
Enterprise. The ladies persuaded 
mayors in many cities and towns 
throughout the state to issue similar 
proclamations and received excellent 
publicity “and a big upswirg in beef 
sales that weekend.” Fathers of babies 
born on Father’s Day in civilian hos- 
pitals and the Lake Charles Air Force 
Base hospitals received gifts of beef 
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with the compliments of the Louisiana 
CowBelles. The ladies also received 
good television and radio publicity for 
the campaign and a very complimen- 
tary and interesting write-up in the 
state cattlemen’s magazine. 


Here and There 


With The CowBelles 


Calcasieu Parish, La, CowBelles 
again took first place this year in the 
float contest during the annual Louisi- 
ana HS Championship Rodeo in Sul- 
phur on June 14. In keeping with the 
upcoming Father's Day activities, their 
float represented Dad being crowned 
King for a Day. Mrs. Desire Miller of 
Bell City and Mr. and Mrs. Vaughn 
Managan were the float’s riders. Mrs. 
Miller’s daughter Beverly was named 
one of the rodeo princesses 


The Southwestern (Colo.) CowBelles 
and families met at the Wallace Cow 
Camp above Transfer Park on July 9 
for a potluck dinner and their regular 
meeting. The columbine, which is the 
club flower, was in bloom and, due to 
recent rains, especially beautiful. Mrs 
Stanley McCabe reported on the recent 
chuckwagon beef barbecue which this 
year served 800 guests a beef meal 


Plans were made to entertain the 
Western Colorado CowBelle Council 
at Lake Mancos Lodge on August 9 


North Dakota CowBelles entered a 
float in the July 3rd parade with 
which Dickinson, N. D. celebrated its 
75th year—and they took first prize 
for out-of-town floats. CowBelles who 
live in and around Dickinson helped 


serve coffee for the farmers and ranch- 
ers during the celebration. The North 
Dakota CowBelles also entered a float 
in the Washburn Diamond Jubilee, and 
a CowBelle had charge of the old- 
fashioned style show. With the Stock- 
men and beef council, North Dakota 
CowBelles are planning a booth for the 
State Fair at Minot in early August 


A REMINDER: Have you any good 
pictures of your ranch? Remember 
that the National CowBelles are offer- 
ing cash prizes for outstanding pictures 
taken around the ranch. There are three 
categories—general ranch life, cattle 
scenes, and CowBelle activities. The 
pictures must be at least 5x7 inches in 
a glossy finish, but they do not need to 
be mounted. Prizes will be awarded at 
the Oklahoma meeting. Send your pic- 
tures to CowBelle Ranch Photo Con- 
test, 801 East 17th Ave., Denver, Colo 


(And while you're checking over 
your pictures for this contest, why not 
send some, particularly in the “Cow- 
Belle activities” category, to Mrs 
Dorothy McDonald for use in a special 
issue of Chimes? We would like to 
feature pictures of CowBelle meetings, 
CowBelle personalities, CowBelle floats 
and fair booths, in our December issue. 
It's none too soon to start sending in 
your interesting prints.—ED.) 


Divine Patronage 


On the plains of Alentejo in Portugal, 
cattle come under divine patronage. 
Cows, garlanded with ribbons and 
flowers, are blessed in the churches of 
this area. On feast days, a monk will 
whip a calf on the church steps in the 
hope that all ills will befall one calf 
and allow all other cows to remain 
healthy thus going India one better! 
better! 


Take your telephone cails 
in the barn 


My 


~ 


\ 


-..0f at the corral or in the machine shed or 
anywhere you choose around your farm yard. How? 
With a low-cost extension phone. Extension 
phones save time, save steps, let 
you take your calls where you are. 

Ask your telephone company 
business office for complete 


information. 





BRUCELLOSIS (From Page 19) 

In the brucellosis program two tests 
may be used to locate the infection. The 
brucellosis ring test, or BRT, is used 
to test cream or milk samples from 
dairy herds and economically locates 
herds which may be infected. The blood 
agglutination test must then be applied 
to all cattle in herds which reacted to 
the BRT in order to identify the in 
fected animals. In beef herds, of course 
only the blood test can be used 

Infected animals found as a result of 
tests should be removed as promptly 
as possible to prevent the disease from 
spreading to other cattle in the herd or 
to non-infected herds. If it is necessary 
to retain reactors, they should be held 
under strict quarantine, isolated from 
the rest of the herd, until they can be 
removed 

Sanitation and sound anima! hus 
bandry practices should be a part of 
all cattlemen’s management. They will 
pay dividends in controlling other dis 
eases as well as brucellosis 

A screening procedure to locate Bru 
cella-infected range herds, comparable 
to the BRT for testing dairy herds, is 
needed to aid the eradication effort in 
the range area. In an effort to develop 
such a procedure, studies are under 
way now to determine the effective 
ness of testing cull and dry cows be 
fore they leave the ranch, at auction 
markets, slaughtering establishments 
and other concentration points 

The success of the method will ds 
pend in large measure upon the effec 
tiveness with which reactors found can 
be traced back to the herds of origin so 
that the source of infection can be 
located and wiped out. The Hagen 
Committee (which was a committee of 
five appointed by the Secretary of Ag 
riculture for the purpose of surveying 
the brucellosis program) recommended 
these screening proceedings, It has also 
been advocated and recommended by 
the American National Cattleman’s As 
sociation as well as the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association. It is currently 
under consideration by the animal 
disease eradication division of the Agri 
cultural Research Service, USDA, for 
possible use in the official brucellosis 
eradication program 

The possibility of using coded hip 

or back tags to be applied to dry and 
eull cows to be sold by ranchers 
might be considered as a means of 
identification. Numbers and letters 
might be used indicating state, county 
and township or ranch. Tests made 
at concentration points, markets or 
slaughtering establishment of cattle 
so identified at the ranch before be- 
ing sold could then be credited to 
the proper ranch. 

In this way it might be possible to 
eliminate the need for testing at the 
ranch the required 20 per cent of the 
cattle in range and semi-range herds 
to qualify an area for certification o1 
recertification. Such a procedure, if 
successful, could save ranchers con 
siderable time and effort in rounding 
up the required number of animals for 
tests. 
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NEW SHORTHORN MEMBERS 

One hundred, seven 
from 286 states joined the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association in 
June, according to figures released by 
Allan C. Atlason, executive secretary 
of the organization. Seventy-eight were 
active breeders with the remaining 29 
certificates going to junior members 
Illinois with 26 again led the country 
in new memberships, followed by Ohio 
with 10 


CHICAGO PRIZES ANNOUNCED 


Cash prizes of more than $100,000 
are to be offered in the 58th annual 
International Live Stock Exposition at 
Chicago, Nov. 29-Dec. 7 

Rules pertaining to ownership of ani 
mals exhibited this year have been clar 
ified by directors following a recent 
meeting. Purebred animals must be 
owned by the exhibitor for 60 days be- 
fore the closing date for making entries, 
Nov. l—and registry certificate of 
ownership must be produced by the 
owner, Steers, wethers and barrows 
must be owned by the exhibitor on 
Nov. | and animals sold at sales o1 
shows after that date will not be el- 
igible to compete. Steers entered in the 
Junior feeding contest will not be per- 
mitted to have changed ownership after 
Apr. 1 and barrows not after June 1 
No boy or girl will be allowed to ex 
hibit an animal shown at any fair or 
show during 1957 by another person 

The voted to drop the 
champion by age judging in steers and 
weight champions in swine 


5. D..S HOUCK RANCHES 
DISPERSION SEPT. 20-21 


At Gettysburg, S. D., Roy Houck, 
lieutenant governor of the state and 
widely known among the membership 
of the American National, plans with 
his family on a complete dispersal of 
the Triple U Hereford Ranch’s regis- 
tered cattle at the Missouri River and 
Swan Creek ranches in Potter and Wal 
worth counties. The action follows ac- 
quisition by the Corps of Engineers of 
some 10,000 acres of the Houck hold 
ings, and Mr. Houck explains that the 
remaining acreage will be entirely un- 
suitable for a registered cattle opera- 


new members 


directors 


17th CALF 
The Foundation 


“Boghead Flora” 
Angus cow at Wye 
Plantation, 
Queenstown, Md., 
nursing her 17th 
calf in 1956. She 
never missed a 
year having a calf 
and never lost one. 
72 females are still 
in the herd and 20 
bulls coming on. 
58 female and 117 
bull descendants 
have been sold 
over the years. 


tion, in which the Houcks 
engaged for 32 years. 

The sale will include approximately 
400 registered cows with calves and 150 
heifers. A few bulls will be offered 
also, but most of the bulls—about 100— 
are being reserved for the Triple U's 
annual fall bull sale early in November. 

Mr. Houck stated the family will 
continue to produce registered Here- 
fords at the ranch in eastern Potter 
County which is not affected by the 
Oahe Dam. This carries about 200 reg- 
istered cows and is operated in partner- 
ship with Dale Kuhrt 


CHICAGO FEEDER SHOW. SALE 


The 13th annual Chicago Feeder 
Show and Sale has been scheduled 
for Oct. 24-26. Last year more than 
16,000 calves and yearlings broke all 
records at the event, with animals 
exhibited from Montana, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, New Mexico, 
Texas, Wyoming, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, Missouri and Wisconsin. 

This year for the first time there 
will be weekly feeder sales on Fri- 
days, Sept. 27 through Nov. 1. Last 
year more than 26,000 western feed- 
ers moved to Corn Belt feedlots via 
these sales. 


FINLEY RANCHES 
SHOW TOP MARE 


Pardo, a son of Beaver Creek, was 
grand champion stallion at the 21st an- 
nual quarter horse show in Sonoita, 
Ariz. Pardo was exhibited by Dr. T. W. 
Firth, Jr., of Phoenix. The Finley 
Ranches, Gilbert, Ariz., exhibited the 
grand champion mare, Annie Echols, 
by Ed Echoes. Joe McCrary of Phoenix 
was reserve champion stallion with his 
cutting horse Dooley M, by Little Joe, 
Jr. Reserve Champion mare was Salero 
Maiden, by Parker’s Chicaro, shown by 
Mrs. John Duncklee of Tucson 


HEREFORD OFFICIAL ROSTER 
ALMOST 30,000 MEMBERS 


One hundred and eight Hereford 
breeders over the nation were named 
to membership in the American Here- 
ford Association during June. The ad- 
ditions boosted the association's total 
membership to a high of 29,057. 


have been 
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COWS. HORSES STAR IN TEXAS 

The annual Sand Hills Hereford and 
Quarterhorse Show has been slated for 
Dec. 31-Jan. 4 at Odessa, Tex., with the 


registered Hereford sale to be held on | 
The event will this year | 


the last day 
feature the national cutting horse finals 


for the world’s champion, and during | 


show week the national Cutting Horse 


Association convention is to take place | 


at Odessa 


PENNSYLVANIA TO HAVE 


ITS FIRST STOCK SHOW | 


Plans are being completed for the 
first annual Pennsylvania 
Exposition to take place Nov. 12-16 at 
Harrisburg under co-sponsorship of the 
livestock association and the depart- 
ment of agriculture of the state, with 
the department providing a legislative 
allocation of $50,000 toward a premium 


total exceeding $75,000. The show will | 


include beef cattle, swine and sheep 


classes 


CALIF. PREMIUMS TOLD 


Livestock premiums totaling $93,448 | 
will be offered in the 1957 Grand Na- | 


tional Livestock Exposition in San 
Francisco, Nov. 1-10. This represents 
an increase of $7,010.50 over last year 


HEREFORD BOOK OFFERED 

Persons interested in Herefords can 
get a complimentary copy of a color- 
ful new booklet, “Herefords Top 
Them All,” by writing to Public Re- 
lations Department, American Here- 
ford Association, Hereford Drive, 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


ADDED FEATURE AT K.C. 

A two-day show and sale of commer- 
cial stocker and feeder cattle will be 
held in connection with the 1957 Amer- 
ican Royal show at Kansas City, Oct 
23-24. The Royal show dates are Oct. 
19-26 


CANADIAN SHOW SCHEDULED 

The 1957 Pacific National Exhibition 
livestock show at Vancouver, B. C., set 
for Aug. 21-Sept. 2, offers awards total- 
ing $47,250 in prizes 


FLOWING M BUYS HERD 
The Flowing M Cattle Co. of Roggen, 
Colo. has purchased the entire breeding 
herd of about 2,200 head of commercial 
Herefords from the Anshutz Drilling 
Co. at Medicine Bow, Wyo. The trans- 


action included herds at the T L Ranch, | 


Johnson Ranch and historic Spade 


Ranch; the ranches were included on 


lease until Nov. 1. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS PICTURES 

Santa Gertrudis Breeders 
tional is making available to its mem- 
bers copies of color reproductions of a 
bull and cow at 5 cents each. They have 
been ordered in quantity by the as- 
sociation as an economical means of 
supplying requests for photos. Address 
P. O. Box 1373, Kingsville, Tex 
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TAUSSIG “s* HEREFORDS 


HOME of the MONARCHS 


Complete Dispersal of the 
For a catalog write 


Cori & Shirley T 
Castle Rock, Cole. e 80 Lots e 


sale 
a Pikes Peek Sale Pavilion 
Colo. olo. 


OCcT. ANNUAL RANCH SALE 
5 October 5, 1957 


Angus Cattle 
MONT. N BAR RANCH, Grassrange, Mont. 


Oct | Thorp All Star Sale 


A Thorp Offering of “All Clean” Zato Heir Herefords, 
THORP HEREFORD FARMS, BRITTON, SO. DAK, 


BREEDERS: Use Producer "Calendar Ads" for the economi- 


® cal and sure way to reach rangemen buyers. 
All "Calendar Ads” are the same size, thereby drawing equal attention. Cost 
is nominal. Write to American Cattle Producer, 80! East 17th Ave., Denver 
18, Colo, Phone AMherst 6-2330. 


“FOR SALE’ AT, PRIVATE TREATY 


FRANKLIN HEREFORDS 


A reliable source of practical, depend- 
able registered Hereford breeding B. P. Franklin 
stock. Yearling bulls for sale now. Meeker, Colo. 


WE HAVE only a few February yearlings and 250 females for 
sale, a few with calves at foot, many bred. Write for description, 
breeding and prices, or comme. You will be pleased 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS, Alliance, Nebr. 


“Our Herefords build the beef where the highest priced cuts of meat grow.” 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 





New Animal Disease Lab 
To Be Ready in 1960 


The new laboratory for study of do- 
mestic animal diseases may be finished 
in 1960, according to USDA. Funds for 
its construction near lowa State Col- 
lege at Ames have been approved by 
Congress, and it is believed that final 
drawings of the building can be ap- 
proved early next year. 

The laboratory that opened last Sep- 
tember on Plum Island, off New York, 
is for work on foreign diseases, priority 
being given to foot-and-mouth, which 
is too dangerous to risk bringing into 
the heart of the country. 

The lowa laboratory will replace ani- 
mal-disease facilities now at Beltsville, 
Md., and old laboratories vacated in 
Washington, D.C. It will provide space 
for both research and regulatory work 
on diseases that are giving us trouble. 

Agricultural Research magazine con- 
tinues: 

The plans call for facilities and suf- 
ficient staff to conduct research on 25 
animal diseases at the same time. 

Main buildings will occupy 12 to 15 
acres. The remainder of the 318-acre 
tract will be used to provide quarters 
and pasture for as many as 500 large 
animals, 2,000 small animals, and 2,000 
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COW PON 


E OTHER DAY DURING A CON.- 

versation about horses in the office, 
the editor asked me if I'd like to write 
a column about horses for the Pro- 
ducer, I admit I jumped at the chance, 
because, like most people interested in 
horses, I have a few ideas of my own 
on that subject, and it isn’t everyone 
who gets to expound his pet theories to 
a captive audience. 


Over the next several months I'm go- 
ing to talk about a few of the things I 
like in a good cow horse and air some 
pet peeves about various fads and 
fancies in the ever-growing population 
of horse lovers, breeders, trainers, and 
self-styled critics (whoops, that in- 
cludes me!), 


Now, just about every rancher has 
his own conception of the ideal cow- 
horse. He may not be able to put into 
words just exactly what he likes, but 
there is some combination of char- 
acteristics that to him is just right. 
Since no two people have quite the 
same idea of this perfect imaginary 
using-horse, I expect more people to 
disagree with me than agree, and if 
so I hope they will write and let me 
know in no uncertain terms. ... After 
all, most of the fun of horse talk is a 
good argument. 

Nearly everyone would like to have 
a champion cutting-horse, or a horse 
that could win the reining class at the 
stock show, or a rope-horse that works 
so good that Toots Mansfield wants to 
buy him. A lot of us cherish the thought 
of someday owning a horse that can run 
the quarter in 22 seconds flat. What we 
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poultry—which may be needed at one 
time. In the past, animal-disease re- 
searchers often lacked enough of the 
right kind of animals to insure depend- 
able results. 

Nearly 500 people, including about 
100 principal scientists, will be em- 
ployed at the center when it’s fully 
staffed. (Naturally, elaborate safety 
precautions will be taken to protect 
the people working at the laboratory as 
well as to safeguard people and live- 
stock in the surrounding area.) 

We will be in position to make full- 
scale attacks on several diseases that 
haven't yet yielded to research efforts. 

The solidly established work with 
states will be continued. The Ames 
laboratory, dealing primarily with na- 
tional problems, will support and 
strengthen this cooperative effort. 


Revenue Service Issues 
Tax Refund Guide 


Farmers preparing refund claims for 
excise tax on gasoline bought in 1955 
and used for farming in the period 
July 1, 1956—June 30, 1957 may use a 
newly revised guide put out by the 
Internal Revenue Service 

Claims should be filed on Form 2240 
no later than Sept. 30, 1957. 


DES gh eS ELC BEVELED 


By Roy Lilley 


would like best of all is a horse that 
could do all those things. 

Maybe we aren't out of line wanting 
so much from one cow-pony at that— 
to get a job done for you in most every- 
day ranch operations your horses need 
all those traits to some degree: the 
ability to watch a cow (and also get 
her through a gate!) a good rein, ability 
at least to hold on a rope, and a fair 
burst of speed. The only thing you 
never hear anyone mention is what 
kind of gaits he has. Maybe breeders 
figure no one needs to ride any farther 
than the length of the arena any more. 
Boy! some of those straight-shouldered 
outfits without any withers that look as 
if they’re standing in a ditch all the 
time can sure get you to the back side 
in a hurry—but, oh, that ride back!— 
you can consider yourself lucky if your 
kidneys are still anchored when you 
get there. 

Weil, I guess you can’t have every- 
thing, but I can’t afford to raise one 
kind of horses for halter classes, an- 
other for corral work or contesting, 
and a third for when I have to be in 
the saddle all day and cover some 
country. 

The geneticists tell us that the more 
traits we select for, the less progress 
we can make on any one. So I guess I'll 
just have to go on trying to raise one 
kind of old pony that does respectably 
well in all the things I want to do. (Be- 
sides, those highly specialized horses 
would only lead me to the rodeo arena 
or race track, and I’m taking the cure 
for the rodeo bug and must stay out of 
temptation’s way.) 
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Six Major Packers 


Report Drop in Profits 


Six major packers reported drops in 
net earnings for the first six months of 
the 1957 fiscal year. They attributed the 
lower earnings largely to the 13 per 
cent reduction in hog marketings. 

Swift & Co., Chicago, reported a net 
profit of about $3.5 million, compared 
with $11 million for the period in fiscal 
1956. 

Net earnings of Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, dropped to $1,277,722 from about 
$10.5 million in the 1956 period. 

First fiscal half earnings of Wilson & 
Co., Chicago, was a little more than 
$2.5 million, compared with $4.8 million 
a year earlier. 

George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., reported profits declined to $1.2 
from $2.2 in the 1956 period. 

Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., fell 
to $278,270 for the period from $2,825,- 
421 last year. 

John Morrell & Co., Chicago reported 
a net loss of $688,056. Profit in first half 
of 1956 was more than $2.3 million. 


USDA Revises Advice 
For Use of Toxaphene 


The USDA has revised its 1957 
recommendations on use of insecticides 
again to include toxaphene for control 
of certain livestock insects. The re- 
vision was made following establish- 
ment by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration of a tolerance of seven parts per 
million of toxaphene in the fat of beef 
cattle, sheep and goats. The new recom- 
mendation includes toxaphene among 
materials recommended for control of 
lice, ticks and horn flies on beef cattle. 
An important restriction is that treat- 
ment of animals must be discontinued 
four weeks or more before slaughter. 


Animal Drugs Available 
Without Prescription 

A livestock remedies bill, designed to 
make essential animal drugs available 
to producers without prescription or 
compulsory veterinarian services has 


been signed into law in California. 
Most of the modern drugs used in the 
treatment of livestock had fallen within 
the state’s pharmacy law’s definition of 
“dangerous” drugs and were subject 
to the same restrictions as drugs for 
human beings, requiring prescriptions 
and a licensed practitioner. 


Eighteen Per Cent Fewer 
Young Chickens on Farms 


Latest Crop Reporting Board figures 
estimate the number of young chickens 
raised on farms at 394,305,000, 18 per 
cent less than last year and the lowest 
number of record. Indications are that 
many farmers who raised chickens last 
year are raising none this year. The de- 
crease is greatest in the small flocks 
where many farmers have decided to 
liquidate their flocks. Others grew no 
replacements this year, indicating that 
they, too, may quite raising chickens. 
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Justice Department 
To Oppose Decree Change 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., has said the department of justice 
will oppose the petitions filed last fall 
by Swift, Armour and Cudahy packing 
companies in the U. S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia for modifi- 
cation of the Packers Consent Decree 
of 1920. 


Victor R. Hansen, assistant attorney 
general, said the packers had given no 
indication of their precise plans if the 
request for modification were granted 
and assumed that they would handle a 
full line of groceries in addition to meats 
and other diversified products. He said 
his department had studied the com- 
petitive conditions involved and con- 
cluded that granting of blanket relief 
would be “harmful to competition in 
major segments of these vitally impor- 
tant industries.” He said the depart- 
ment would study the possibility of 
whether limited relief may be in the 
public interest. 


The American National Cattlemen's 
Association passed a _ resolution in 
Phoenix last January favoring relief in 
the decree to permit packers to retail 
meat and related lines 


Age Does Not Affect 
Susceptibility to Bang’s 
Age of a non-vaccinated cow does not 


affect her susceptibility to brucellosis, 
recent USDA studies show 


In the past, it was generally thought 
that pregnant heifers were more sus- 
ceptible to brucellosis than mature cat- 
tle. This was because of the high abor- 
tion rate among such heifers in in- 
fected herds. Therefore, ages of test 
animals were often considered when 
interpreting results. 


The current work shows that factors 
other than susceptibility have been re- 
sponsible for the abortion rates noted. 
Probably the most significant factor is 
management. Heifers are usually main- 
tained separately from adult animals of 
the herd until breeding age. If they are 
placed with infected animals at this 
time, heifers receive an initial and 
usually heavy exposure to Brucella. 
This results in a relatively high abor- 
tion rate in the heifers and a buildup of 
infection in the herd. 


This finding is of special significance 
in brucellosis research because it gives 
a criterion for selecting suitable experi- 
mental cattle—enables effective use of 
cattle of various ages. The study also 
gives more accurate standards for im- 
munological study of vaccinated cattle. 


Implanted Heifers 
Show Some Bad Effects 


Implanting hormones in heifers is not 
recommended by extension livestock 
specialists at the University of Illinois. 
Despite increased gains and savings on 
feed per pound of gain, implanted 
heifers show such undesirable side ef- 
fects as elevated tail heads, low backs, 
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increased udder development, and low- 
er carcass grades. Several other col- 
leges report that, when stilbestrol is 
fed, the side effects do not occur. Im- 
planting steers on a full feed of grain 
was shown by the Illinois test to be 
a satisfactory and economical way to 
get the benefits of hormones in a steer 
fattening program. 


Oklahoma Governor Signs 
Tax Exemption for Feed 


Oklahoma's governor Gary early last | 
month signed into Oklahoma law a 
measure exempting livestock feed and 
used farm machinery from the state’s 2 
per cent sales tax. As originally intro- 
duced, the bill would have taken the 
state sales tax off feed, seed, fertilizer 
and farm machinery. But it was 
amended to apply only to feed and used 
farm machinery. The governor said he 
signed the bill because other states 
give farmers similar exemptions and 
because Oklahoma was giving other in- 
dustries exemptions. 


Alabama Gets Law 
To Tax Exempt Livestock 


A legislative bill exempting livestock 
from state property taxes was signed 
into Alabama law in early July by 
Governor Folsom. The Alabama Cattle- 
men’s Association sponsored the new 
measure after the state supreme court 
ruled that cattle were subject to ad 
valorem taxes. 


Providing Shade 
Benefits Penned Cattle 


Tests conducted in California have 
shown that shade in the cattle fatten- 
ing pen is of definite value. Shades 
made of an insulating material (such 
as hay) or a reflecting material (like 
aluminum) are most satisfactory, and 
it is recommended that they be at least 
10 or 12 feet above the ground for best 
results. At least 60 square feet of 
shade should be available for each fat- 
tening animal, according to a release 
from Kansas State College Extension | 
News Service. 


100% PRECISION 


BATCH MIXING 


e on ensilage, antibiotics, grains, 


© chopped hay, supplements, 
> hulls, mesquite, cobs, ear corn, 


The one and only Davis 
Transit Mixer-Feeder, for 


truck or tractor PTO. 
W hou to be built like « bottoship ond lf AGL 


ASK FOR FREE CATALOG “THIS IS 


oe Ck Ab eli) b | 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOX Af 185, BONNER SPRINGS, KANSAS 


$1 to $3 more per cwt. 
Angus fat steers dress out more 
salable beef, so packers usually pay 


$1 to $3 more per cwt. for them— 
extra profit if you feed Blacks. 


Convert feed into beef efficiently 


Angus are famous for converting 
rain and roughage into quality 
ef that brings top-of-the-market 

prices. Be ahead! Feed Blacks! 


American Angus Ass'n, $4. Joseph, Me. 


WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kaa. 


The LaRue 


Cattle Squeeze Chute 


Patent #2,733,686 
The most modern devise 
ever built for working 
cattle. Why accept an in- 
ferior substitute? Write 
today for prices and lat- 
est brochure. 


LaRue Ranch 
Equipment Co. 


P.O. Box 2002 
Phoenix, Arizone 








Losses in Shopping— 
How Much (From page 9) 


be cut back to five per cent or a little 
more, 

Increase that fillback period beyond 
48 hours and it doesn’t seem to mak« 
any appreciable further difference. The 
net shrinkage will remain around five 


per cent 
There's no explanation for this, on 
the basis of present data. It doesn't 


seem to pay to hold cattle in the yard 
over a day hoping to increase the 
number of pounds regained 

A sizable part of the five per cent 
net loss in weight is 
hrinkage 


probably tissue 


This can't be regained a 
excretory shrinkage 
( pren FACTORS remain the sub 
ject of research at several western 
state agriculture experiment stations 
This research is designed to trace stil! 
further the relationships between a 
number of variables and shrinkag: 
rates and to add information on this 
subject 
Charles B 
of Western 


search 


rapidly a 


Brotherton 
Livestock 
Committee 


AMS, Office 
Marketing Re- 
Denver, Colo 

Neff H, Tippets, Agricultural Econo- 
mist, University of Wyoming Experi- 
ment Station 


Campaign On To Change 
From Bushels To Weights 


Current efforts to convert all grain 
trading from the old bushel basis to 
that of the hundredweight parallels 


imilar campaigns in other agricultural 
commodities. In the early 1920's the 
flour :ndustry worked to change to the 
hundredweight, hoping to rid itself of 
the traditional barrel. Last year the 
fresh vegetable industry followed suit 
and adopted weight as the standard of 
trading 

In 1941 the National Conference on 
Weights and Measures established a 
committee to study the advantages and 
disadvantages of changing grain trad- 
ing from bushels to hundredweights. 
As grain production areas developed on 
the We tablished the 


new 


t Coast, leaders « 
of exchange 
Late in 1953 a Committee 
ing Agents within the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association, represent- 
ing nearly 300 feed manufacturers, set 


basis 


of Purchas- 


as one of its main targets a campaign 
to convert trading to the hundred- 
weight. Meetings with grain and feed 


organizations show favorable 
to the change 

Most groups that would be affected 
agree that advantages to the change- 
over would be permanent while the 
disadvantages would continue only dur- 


ing the transitional 


reaction 


period. Listed as 





THE STATE PRESIDENTS 


A modern 


ness-cattleman 


busi 
who 
rides a helicopter to 
cover the ranges of 
the Texas ranch he 
manage that is 
John Biggs, presi 
dent of the Texas 
and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Asso 
ciation 

The 





John Biggs 
half-million-acre Three D of the Wag 


ranch is the 
goner Estate near Vernon, and the 
flying eggbeater Mr. Biggs useS mecha- 
nizes for speed and convenience many 
of the operations formerly done with 
cow ponies, especially in rounding up 
cattle 


While the main objective of the cattle 
business is the same as it has alway: 
been—etting the product to market 
the processes in between have 
much changed in past years by 
cowmen themselves. And the beef is 
better tasting, tender, when it 
reaches the consumer's table, as a re 
sult of efforts to beat what Mr. Biggs 
regards as the industry's biggest prob 
lems today-—drouth and disease 


been 
the 


more 


live 
nece 


On the Waggoner ranch, cattle 
very quiet lives, receiving all 
sary attention in their pastures, with 
“facilities” brought to they 
need not walk off valuable weight o1 
risk the toughening 
muscles, In the final step, the slaughter 


them 80 


over-use of 


28 


bound trucked to 


freight stations 


animals are 
terminals o1 
John 


ubsidies 


auction 


Biggs wants no 
with the 
ences, for he 


government 
consequent interfer- 
believes “You can’t take 
on a financial partner without gaining 
an active one.” 


In the fall of 1954 he was one of the 


men who sponsored formation of the 
Texas Beef Council; its promotion 
efforts are now credited for a 33 per 


cent rise in beef consumption per per 
on 


Mr. Biggs is a native of Texas. He 
met his wife, the former Electra 
Waggoner, in New York, married her 
in 1943 and later returned with her to 


the home state. They now have two 
daughters—Helen, 10, and Electra, 12 
Mrs. Biggs, a nationally recognized 


sculptress whose work can be seen in 
museums and public places from New 
York to Texas, is cooking en 
thusiast who hopes to publish a cook 
book someday, if she can ever decide 
which recipes of her vast European 
and American collection she can leave 
out 


Her husband is a VMI graduate, a 
war veteran who once had an offer to 
play pro baseball with the New York 
Giants and decided against it in favor 
of a business career. After the war, 
when he returned to Texas, he assisted 
in management of the Waggoner Estate 
until 1953, when he was appointed the 
ranch manager. 


also a 





advantages: 

(1) Comparisons by farmers and 
traders of prices and relative feeding 
values of grains and other feedstuffs 
could be kept on a uniform basis rather 
than on the widely varying bushel 
basis; 

(2) Conversion of quantities from 
bushels to weights, and vice versa, 
could be eliminated, saving time and 
work and reducing errors. 

Cited as disadvantages: adjustments 
required in the thinking habits and 
trading practices of men in the grain 
trade; in legislation; in forms and office 
procedures, and in historical data. 


How to Guard Against 
Silo Filler’s Disease 

Silo-filling time brings the danger of 
“silo-filler’s disease” caused by the 
poisonous gas-nitrogen dioxide that 
may form from fresh silage. USDA 
scientists suggest these precautions 
when filling all tower silos: Run the 
blower for 10 minutes before going into 
any partly filled silo and always keep 
the blower running while inside; watch 
out for irritating odors. Nitrogen di- 
oxide is heavier than air and collects 
near the surface of the silage. The gas 
tends to settle in the silo chute and 
around the base of the silo; watch out 
for yellowish brown fumes because 
they are a sign of nitrogen-dioxide gas. 
If the silo is dark, use a flashlight; keep 
children and animals out of the silo and 
away from it during filling; after the 
silo is filled, wait at least a week before 
going inside and, if necessary, put up 
a temporary fence to keep children and 
farm animals away from it. 


Backs Withdrawal Bill 


The American National is backing 
Senator Alan Bible of Nevada, chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Senate 
Interior Committee, in his work to push 
through the Senate the bill to require 
congressional approval of military 
withdrawals from the public domain of 
areas larger than 5,000 acres. A meas- 
ure to this effect. has already been 
approved by the House. 


Jo Twe 
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is kept about four or five inches high 
this settles the pests—no place to hide 
Power sprayers are another control 
The cattle business in the South is in 
its infancy. Has been the victim of 
cash row crops and open ranges. Am 
glad to say both of these conditions 
are changing. We will gain by divers- 
ification in agriculture. Here we need 
small acreage in pasture and very 
much better care of same. The old 
open range idea I hope has passed, 
along with the rustler. In the good 
old days, one man’s cow had three or 
four calves a year while his neighbor's 
cow never seemed to produce any.— 
Mrs. Margaret G. Smith, Paradis, La. 
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Stress Shows Up 
In Dark-Cutting Beef 


Dark-cutting beef has been attributed 
in large part to stress from excitement 
and exertion. Researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri found that such 
beef could be produced consistently 
from cattle excited by such means as 
an “electric hot shot” over a 24-hour 
period before slaughter. Cattle that 
had “roughed it” on the farm or range 
were found to be less susceptible to 
stress 


Argentina Removes Export Tax 


In Argentina the national meat board 
has removed the 15 per cent export tax 
on corned beef—an action expected to 
stimulate exports. Canning plants have 
been operating at reduced volume there 
since removal of consumer subsidies on 
meat in February of this year; large 
supplies of beef have been available for 
canning, however. Canner cattle prices 
declined last year in Argentina 

In 1956 the United States imported 72.7 
million pounds of canned beef—almost 
90 per cent of it from Argentina. In the 
first quarter of 1957 such imports from 
there were 20.5 million pounds—a 36 
per cent increase over the same period 
of last year 


Signs of Hardware Disease 


When cattle go off feed, 
in pain or show signs of painful breath 
ing, ranchers are urged to respond 
quickly. The American Veterinary 
Medical Association warns that these 
could be signs of hardware disease 
a condition caused by the swallowing 
of sharp objects such as bits of wire 
nails, metal splinters or other 
metal pieces. Such objects are capable 
of piercing the animal's stomach and 
bringing serious damage to heart, 
liver, stomach or other vital organ and 
death may result. Immediate 
a veterinary, possibly prompt 
may forestall such damage 
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Mucosal—New Cattle Ailment 

Mucosal disease—a comparatively 
new cattle ailment—has been rec- 
ognized in at least 20 states and in Can- 
ada since it was first encountered in 
1951. The American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association says while the disease 
has been found predominantly in sev- 
eral beef cattle breeds, it has also been 
found in dairy breeds, and it may affect 
all breeds. It usually occurs in cattle 
six to 14 months old in February and 
March, but has been seen in all months 
of the year 

Symptoms fever, declining 
appetite, diarrhea, rapid dehy- 
dration and marked weight loss. But 
the association mucosal disease 
closely resembles rinderpest, the for 
eign disease which kills cattle as 
cholera kills hogs. 


include 
severe 


says 


Less Sleeping Sickness 
Than 20 Years Ago 


Nearly 1,300 cases of encephalomye 
litis (or sleeping sickness) were reported 
in horses, mules and ponies in the 
United States last year. The American 
Veterinary Medical Association says 
that is slightly more than in 1954 and 
1955, but far below the more than 
184,000 cases reported when the disease 
was at its worst 20 years ago. There 
were 493 deaths from the disease last 
year—the lowest in 22 years with the 
exceptions of 1951 and 1954 

Sleeping sickness is transmitted pri 
marily by mosquitoes and other blood- 
ucking insects. Symptoms may include 
drowsiness, slow, irregular gait and 
circling A veterinarian should be 
called at first sign of the disease; but 
authorities say the best protection is 
advance vaccination of all horses 
mules 


and 


Fattening Value of Alfalfa 

Feeding tests conducted by the Kan 
sas Experiment Station show the value 
of alfalfa as a fattening ration for year 
ling steers. During the one lot of 
steers was fed 39.25 pounds of sorgo 
silage, 14.29 pounds of grain sorghum, 
1.50 pounds of cottonseed meal and 3 
pounds of alfalfa. Another lot was fed 
31.90 pounds of silage, 14.29 pounds of 
grain sorghum and 6 pounds of alfalfa 
The average daily gain for each lot 
turned out about the same-—2.51 pound 
for the first group, and 2.4) for the 
second. However, the cost of feed per 
100 pounds of gain was $26.18 for the 
teers getting cottonseed meal and al 
falfa and $24.62 for those fed additional 
alfalfa but no cottonseed meal. The 
grade, the researchers found, 
was slightly in fayor of the steers fed 
alfalfa hay. 


tests, 


carcass 


Florida Promotes Beef 
Through Newspaper Ads 

The Florida Beef Council has ap 
proved a state-wide newspaper adver 
tising campaign to remind housewives 
that beef is “nutritious, flavorful and 
good for dieting.” 


STOP PINK EYE 


OCUROL-VET 


THE ONE-SQUIAT METHOD 
Proven On More Then A Million Head 


Swophed © Mies better with handy werey 
aracnmen! be. veutment of Pabeye and othe. 
Boctere! of Pengiede! afecnens of Me eye 


$2.25 Per Bottle 


A! Tow Peverita Deoter 
Veterinarian a Or ogee! 


Manetactered wy The Overet Vel Ce 
Satna! lores 


CIID Rope-Wick oer 


- ~CCOW-COST, FULLY AUTOMATIC oiler with 
giant rape rubtang clement. $-Gal. ol 
supply tank Automatic ost release 
The type proved bes lor work & wear 
Attac to any post, any where For 
Wustrated Literature, write Dept. J 


CO., 8701 Ne. 29th, OMAHA, NEBR. 


BEEF RIB 
Big eaters vow they know just how 
To take off excess weight; 
I clearly see how this can be— 
They take it off their plate! 
—Howard Haynes 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS JOURNAL 


for amole ae ti 


P.O. Box 238, Webster City 
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EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGUALS ~ 259A, 
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, 


Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions, al! for $625. postpaid 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
ll sizes, Prompt service 
rite for circular and 


prices. 
(= My NECK a 
WY 1233 1. Bright silvery 


EAR TAGS finish chain, 


2. Solid brass num- 
saectcom. Write ber plates. 


3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Miuetrating neck chains, ear tegs, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
Nnetruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
rn and hoof tools, remedies and hun 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


~Write for it. 
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Aug. 24-31--12th annual meeting of Soll Con- 
onreeen Society of America, Pacific Grove, 


Oct, 28-20-2344 annual meeting of Nevada 
State Cattle Assn., Lovelock. 

Nov. 11-20—@ist annual meeting of National 
Grange, Colorado Springs, C 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1—~International Livestock Expo- 
sition, Chicago, 

Dec, 13-14—Utah Cattlemen's annual conven- 
tion, Salt Lake City. 


Jan. 6-8, 1958—G1st annual convention, AMER- 
ICAN NATIONAL CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCI- 
ATION, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


dan, 10-18, 1958-—-National Western Stock Show, 
Denver. 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


(Chicago) 

July 25, 1947 July 24,1956 
Beef, prime $41 00-44.00 $39 .00-41.00 
Beef, Choice 40.00 -43.00 38.00-41.00 
Beef, Good 37.00-39.50 35.00-37.00 
Beef, Std, V4.00-37.00 29.00-32.50 
Veal, Prime 44.00-46.00 38.00-40.00 
Veal, Choice 41.90-44.00 36.00-38.00 
Veal, Good 35.00-41.00 31.00-36.00 
Lamb, Choice 48.00-50.00 43.00-46.00 
Lamb, Good 40.00-45.00 40.00 -43.00 
Pork Loin, 8-122  44.50-48.00 43.50-49.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


July 25,1957 July 23,1956 
Steers, Prime $26.00-28.25  $24,.25-26.50 
Steers, Choice 23.50-27 00 22.500-74.75 
Steers, Good 21.00-24.25 20 .00-23,00 
Steers, std, 1700-2150 17 00-20 .00 
Cows, Comm, 15.00-16.25 12,00-13.50 
Vealers, Gd.-Ch. 21.00-25.00 19.00-23.00* 
Vealers, Std. 17 00-21,00 
Calves, Gd.-Ch, 19.00-23.00 15.00-19.00* 
Calves, Std, 15.00-19.00 
V.4&68, Strs., Gd.-Ch, 2050-2500 17.73 oe 
F.4&8, Strs., Cm.-Ma4, 15.50-21,00 
Hogs (180-2402) 20.25-22.00 15.75-17.00 
Lambs, Gd.-Ch, 22.50-24.00 20.00 -22.50 
Ewes, Gd.-Ch, 6.00- 8.00 4.00- 5.00 


* Choice and prime for 1956. 
** Average for all stockers and feeders at 
Chieage for month of July 1956, 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(Thousands of pounds) 


dune May June June 

1957 1957 1956 5S-yr. av. 
Frozen Beef 99,760 119,502 128,815 137,140 
Cured Beef 10,151 10,820 6,693 7,561 
Total Pork 282,480 323,005 393,538 443,061 
Lamb, Mutton 6,607 6,837 8,620 8= 10,909 
Other meats . 85,801 92,482 86416 66,932 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(in thousands) 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
June 1957 1,535 535 3,004 1o44 
dune 1956 1,679 596 4,326 1,084 
6 mos, ‘57 9,552 3,566 29,897 6,673 
6 mos, "56 0,615 3,640 33,407 6,984 





DEATHS 


J. Willard Cobb: 81, secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager of the O. M. 
Franklin Serum Co. for many years. 
Mr. Cobb retired from active manager- 
ship 10 years ago but continued in his 
capacity as a director of the company 
to the time of his death. He lived in 
Denver. He is survived by his wife, 
Lena, and daughter, Dixie Cobb. 


Jim Thomas, who worked with J. Ed- 
gar Dick on the California Cattlemen's 
magazine for the past 10 years passed 
away recently in San Francisco. He 
died of a heart attack. 
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IDEAL RETIREMENT FARM 

406 acres, 2 fine modern homes, 3 large barns, 
located in the foothills of the great Ouachita 
Mountains about 42 miles from the Hot 
Springs National Park in ARKANSAS, and 
about 6 miles from the new 80000-acre Lake 
Ouachita, where you can fish and hunt to 
your heart's content. There are two fine 
homes—one §8-room and one 5-room-—very 
modern, and situated in a scenic setting on 
main state paved highway; modern barns for 
feeding stock. Here is a diversified tree and 
cattle farm with a great potential, either trees 
or cattle; over 240 cleared for pasture, 3 fine 
all-weather springs—a very fine farm, located 
only an hour's ride from the beautiful Hot 
Springs National Park, greatest resort in the 
country; no floods, no cyclones in these parts; 
4 of the mineral rights reserved; near oil and 
uranium. Entire farm for only $48,000. Good 
lands, good grass and water, and a great po- 
tential for a good tree farm, as several new 
paper plants being now put up in Arkansas, 
making a real market for your trees, Make a 
lot of money with a little work. Contact J. N. 
Leeson, agent for owner, P. 0. Box 1014, Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas. 


Personal Mention 


Representing the livestock industry 
in federal land matters and grazing in 
the natural resources committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States are William B. Wright, rancher, 
Deetn, Nev., and Sam C. Hyatt, ranch- 
er, Hyattville, Wyo., both past presi- 
dents of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association; Frederick P. Champ, 
president of the Utah Mortgage Loan 
Corp., Logan, Utah; Dan Fulton, 
rancher, Ismay, Mont., and Dr. A. F. 
Vass, economics professor, University 
of Wyoming. 


Russell Thorp, laid up with a broken 
hip in Cheyenne, Wyo., is nevertheless 
still on the job. This former fieldman 
for the American National Cattlemen's 
Association recently sent in a new 
membership to the National, that of 
Merrill B. Johns, Jr., Sawdrey, Colp. 


President Eisenhower nominated Don 
Paarlberg, newly named assistant sec- 


retary of agriculture, to be a director | 


Commodity Credit Corp. He | ™@nch at $21 per ac. in No. Calif. 


of the 
would succeed Earl L. Butz, former as- 
sistant secretary of agriculture. 


George H. Fritz, fieldman for the 


Kansas Livestock Association, has been | 


named manager of the CK Hereford 
Ranch at Brookville, Kans., owned by 
John J. Vanier. Mr. Fritz succeeds 
Frank Wilson, who left the post to be- 
come assistant manager of Turner 
Ranch at Sulphur, Okla. 


George W. Smith, Wells, Nev., past 
president of the Nevada State Cattle- 
men’s Association, recently suffered a 
heart attack in Elko. He is reported 
to be recovering satisfactorily. 


Cover Picture 


The cover picture was taken by Rad- 
ford Hall on a trip through South Da- 
kota in the Deadwood area. 
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“WHERE TO BUY” 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Clasified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 
3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


FOR SALE: 10,000 acres ture land on rail- 
road. Excellent feed. lenty water. Five 
fields. D. E. West, Rock River, Wyo. 


LARGE AND SMALL irrigated ranches for 
sale in Colo. 1000-head ranch, 600 head and 
machinery included. Pasture and feed 1,000 
head. Jess Hardin, Doyleville or Olathe, Colo 


9000-ACRE RANCH, $14 per acre. 3,300 acres 
lease attached at 3c per acre. Finest protec- 
tion and live water throughout. Other good 
rain and livestock places only $4,000 to $5,000 
jown; 20 years to pay. Write Service Real 
Estate, Bison, So. Dakota, or phone 39. 


1,920-A. FOOTHILLS RANCH, equipped and 
stocked, on paved highway. 420 A. cropland 
produces 40 bu. wheat; 1,500 A. pasture; plenty 
of stock water; modern home; numerous out- 
buildings; 60 head cattle. All goes for $110,000. 
Lawrence Lamb, Realtor, .O. Box 1561, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Middle Park Bargain 


7700 acres deeded, 77.5 cu. ft. water, 500 acres 
groin, 185-head Forest Permit, Taylor grazing, 
800 ton hey, modern machinery, 12 head 
horses, excellent improvements. Located south 


of Kremmling, Colo. Priced at $18,000. Good 
terms. This is approximately $15.00 per acre 
not counting improvements and equipment. 


THE VICTOR HUFFAKER CO. 
P.O. Box 467 Phone Parkwey 5-3369 
HOT SULPHUR SPRINGS, COLO. 


Florida Ranch and Farm Land 
66,190 acres with 1444 mile State Highway 
frontage, 23 miles water front, estimated 150 
miles fencing in good repair, with or without 
9,500 head good range cattle. Terms cash or 
29% down, lance termed to suit. Price and 
aerial photographs with elevation upon re- 


quest 
R. E. HAMRICK. Broker 
Okeechobee, Florida 


BUY & SAVE 
20 to 7,500 acres raw land at $100 per ac. 
This land surrounded by improved farm 
land in Madera Co. Also 10,300 ac. stock 


MAX B. ARNOLD AGENCY 
Madera, Calif. 


For South Florida Ranch, Farm or Grove 
properties, large or small, write to Robert L. 
Harriss, P. O. Box 926, Fort Pierce, Fila. 
Registered Real Estate Br ker and 20 years 
practical experience cattle and agriculture. 


GENTLEMAN’S RANCH 


25 Miles West of Palm Beach 
Approximately 640 Acres 
Divided into eighty acre pastures. 
Fenced, ditched and diked. Pumps for 
complete water control. Planted in 
finest grasses for breeding or fatten- 
ing. Ranch buildings, farm equipment 
and cattle pens in first-class condition. 
All included at greotly reduced price. 
$425.00 per acre for quick sale. 
Terms can be arranged. 


WAGSTAFF & BRYANT 
256 Worth Ave. Palm Beach, Fie. 
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CLASSIFIED AD DEPARTMENT 


Rates are 90 cents a line (7 word: to a line). 
Lewer rates for 18 lines or more and for 3 and 6 tions. Figure « line as 7 words. 


MONTANA CATTLE RANCHES 
FOR SALE!! 


Will Run 1,500 to 5,000 Head, Plenty of Grass, Water, and Hay for 
Year pans Operation, Good Grass Producing Prairie and Moun- 
tain Ranches. 


WITH OIL AND MINERAL RIGHTS 
$150 Per Cow Unit and Up 


110 ee pod Great Falls, Montana 


750 HEAD RANCH LOOKIN:3} FOR A RANCH? For the best, see 
Cc Bill Thach, So. Colo. Land & Livestock Co., 

3520 A. deeded, 500 A. irrig. 10 rm. house, 4 | Pho. 17, Walsenburg, Colo 

rm. house, 2 barns, free water. 500 hd. Taylor 

grazing permit, also Forest Permit. Large y 


production. $200,000—consider trade for income, | WELL IMPROVED 3,280-ACRE RANCH. 2,640 | 


ed, 380 acres alfalfa. Sheep fenced 


Abundant water and grass. Will run 200 cows 
JOHN A. BRYANT or 2,000 sheep. $25.00 per acre. Terms. C. D 
RANCHES and RANGES Price, Redowl, 8. D 


BOX 39, REDDING, CALIF. 


FOR RANCHES, GROVES OR HOMES con- 
13,000 ACRE CATTLE RANCH tact J. H, Molben, Realtor, Lake Wales, Fla 
Cap. 1,300 head, lush grass and plenty water, eee " " 
springs, living water thruout ranch. 7 pas- SOUTH DAKOTA RANCHES 


Chae bos and tall cute, anod toads chews te | 100 to 1,400 cow sizes, with Ib. gaining grasses 
shipping point, also cow ranch has lots of | M. R. Keller, Chamberlain, 8. D. 
breaks. Priced to sell quick. Only $22 per acre 
LEBSOCK REALTY CO., Realtors 
110 BE. Kiowa Ave., Ft. Morgan, Colo. 
Or—316 Edison &t., Brush, Colo. . Free catalog 
Mason City, lowa 
BLACKBELT clover and grass lands, large 
and small, 3 acres to cow; 53 inches rainfall, 


no snows. Ernest F. Randall, Realtor, Box 368, | Catalog. Missouri Auction School, Box 5303B1, 
Selma, Alabama Kansas City, Mo. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Seeking employment on a California cattle | 


ranch? enoet envelope. ACP, 907 12th &t., 
600 HEAD OUTFIT 3 | Ss" 


3,032 ACRES deeded, over merase ReLee 


1,100 irrigated and tillable. SELLING 50,000 INDIAN RELICS, arrowheads, | 


ane t hawks, , skulls, . ete. t 
Abundance free water for irriga- ben. Least. Gimeel tak FO, Os, Le 


tion. Puts up plenty of hay. For- 
est and Taylor grazing permits. LONGHORNS 
Completely stocke and Texas Longhorns 


— including 616 head of rare cattle for sale. W. B. 


boon cattle, plus 1957 calf Carson, Witter, Ark. 

crop. Located on State Highway, TANNING 

near town with good stores and Si ani. tom * o 
schools. Fine buildings, corrals, moose. Either wits hair on, of Various kinds 


ales 5 io " of leather. Manufacturers gioves, garments 
scales, etc. Electricity and tele robes, Quick, efficient, reliable. Free 
phone. list. Valeauda Fur Co., National Bidg., Seat- 


Total Price LOCK, STOCK & a 
BARREL—$235,000-—TERMS, MISCELLANEOUS 


JUDY REALTY DO YOU find it difficult to secure information 
methods? 


les Hotel Bidg °o a Gost elker 9 hes sheep. 
Ni ~ P.O. Box 388 r reac more 
men ‘ithe more information ange sheep 
Altures, Colif. Phone 2131 than any = agnaine published. Subseri 
“a er. Sample 25 cents. SH 
GOAT RAISER, Box , San Angelo, Texas. 
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Spy morc 


The men listed below have had years of 
mortgage loan experience. A them 
are operating ranchmen and farmers. 
They know the problems of livestock and 
= they tak your language. For 
confidential _ ompt attention to your 
specia . on t is 
pecial needs, call hem This CM 
brand convents over a century of mort- 
gage service by the Connecticut Mutual. 


STERLING HEBBARD 
ates 4 = New Mexico 
gornee Stockyards Adm. Bidg. 
Box "as Pe Phoenix, Ariz 


ae < ARMSTRONG 

California — North 6 Centrgl 6 Nevada 
Mason-McDulfie Coe., 2102 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley 4, Calil, 


EWART W. N 

California — San Diego & Imperial Counties 
Percy H. Goodwin Co., First Nat'l 
Bidg., San Diego, Calif 


Cc. A. SAINT 
California — Los Angeles & adj. counties 
A. Rowan 6 Co., 458 So, Gpring St 
Los Angeles 13, Calif 


HENRY C. HALL 
Colorado, Cent. & East. Wyoming, Cent. & 
East. Montana, Nebraska 

Hall & Hail, 408 Zook Bldg 

Denver 4, Colo 

WARREN P. HALL 

416 Mobil Bidg., Billings, Mont. 


Ww. T. COX 
Florida — North & Northwest 
166 E. Pine &t., Orlando, Fla 


Cc. 8. MOAK COMPANY INC. 
Florida — South 6 Southeast 
1107 DuPont Bidg., Miami 32, Fia 


D. D. WOOD 
N 3 Levisiana, 8.E. Arkansas, 6 


DONALD A. DRYER 
Oregon, Southern Washington 
A. Dryer Co., 525 Corbett Bidg 
Portland, Oregon 


FREDERICK P. CHAMP 
Southern Idaho, Utah, Western Wyoming, 
5.W. Montana 
Utah a a Lean Corp 
Legan, U 
GLBERT W. aaa 
N.W. Mentana, No. Washington, No. Idahe 
918 W. Riverside Ave., Spokane 8, Wash 


MILLARD G. SCOTT 

South Dakota 
345 Dakota Ave., Seuth 
Huron, Se. Dakota 


CLAUDE 8. HURLBUT 
Texas Panhandle, Eastern New Mexico 
Southeast Colorado 

1521 Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas 


H. L. MARTIN, Meneger 
EDWIN H. KEHRES, inspector 
DAVID L. COOK, Ass’t. Inspector 
Southwest Division—Texas, Okiahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana & Mississippi 
Frost National Bank Bidg 
San Antonio 5, Texas 
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WHERE DID THESE REQUESTS COME FROM? 
From ‘‘cow country” throughout the nation 

WHO ARE THESE READERS? 
The progressive beef cattlemen—the men who make 
up the big ranch market for the advertiser 


The AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER Magazine 


Roy W. Lilley, Business Manager 
801 East 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colorado 





